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The Diary of James R. Stewart, Pioneer of 
Osage County 
APRIL, 1855-APRIL, 1857; MAY, 1858- NOVEMBER, 1860 


I. INTRODUCTION 


AMES R. Stewart, a young bachelor from New Castle, Pa., came 
to Kansas territory in the fall of 1854 with his brother William 
and a company of fellow-Pennsylvanians. The Stewarts had joined 
an association called the Western Pennsylvania Kansas Company 
which was organized at Conneautville, Pa., on September 16, 1854, 
with the stated objective of settling Kansas with anti-slavery and 


temperance people. An agent of a similar group, the American Set- 
tlement Company of New York, was present at the Conneautville 
meeting, and the Pennsylvanians adopted a resolution to appoint a 
delegate to confer with the New York company on selecting a site 
in Kansas.’ 

The pioneer colony from western Pennsylvania set out for Kansas 
on October 27, 1854, under the direction of Charles Albright, one of 
the secretaries of the company, and arrived at Kansas City, Mo., on 
November 9. There were probably over 200 persons in this party, 
but the group quickly broke up after reaching Kansas, the mem- 
bers being disgruntled over lack of accommodations and apparent 
mismanagement of their affairs, and discouraged by the rainy and 
snowy weather which they encountered. When George W. Brown, 
the company’s president, arrived in Kansas City a few days later, 
he found that the members were already scattered. Some had gone 
to the new towns of Lawrence and Topeka, some had stayed at 
Kansas City, Westport, Parkville and other points in Missouri, and 
some had returned to Pennsylvania.” 


1. The Kansas Herald of Freedom, Wakarusa (Lawrence), October 21, 1854. George W. 
Brown, editor and publisher of the newspaper, was also president of the Western Pennsylvania 
company. 

2. Letters of C. K. Holliday, December 25, 1854, and G. W. Brown, February 27, 1865, 
in ibid., March 3, 1855. 
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Meanwhile, the locating committee of the two companies was trav- 
eling over the Kansas prairies in search of a townsite. This group 
consisted of George H. Stebbins and Lotan Smith of New York state 
and Joseph W. Kerr and George W. Barnes of New York City, rep- 
resenting the American Settlement Company, and Dr. William F. 
Owen of Pennsylvania, representing the Western Pennsylvania Kan- 
sas Company. They had traveled from St. Louis to Kansas City on 
the steamer Polar Star. Other passengers on this trip were Andrew 
H. Reeder, newly appointed governor of Kansas territory, and 
James M. Winchell of New York, who settled in Osage county and 
later was president of the Wyandotte constitutional convention. 
Winchell accepted an invitation to accompany the exploratory party 
in their search for a location for the new colony. 

A townsite actually had been selected in advance, and believing 
that it occupied the old Indian trading post of Council Grove, about 
140 miles out on the Santa Fe trail, the locating committee had al- 
ready christened their new town Council City. However, they were 
not sure of the exact location, and when they learned that Council 
Grove was situated on an Indian reservation and was not available 
for settlement they transferred the name of Council City to a new 
site. 

The tour, which was made in the wagon of a Shawnee Indian 
named Jackson, took them over the Santa Fe trail through West- 
port, Shawnee Mission, and Black Jack, where they made their first 
camp. On the afternoon of the third day they reached One Hundred 
and Ten crossing, and pushed on the seven miles which separated 
them from “our imaginary town of Council City.” This, according 
to Winchell, was supposed to be at the crossing of Switzler creek, 
a few miles above its junction with the Dragoon. “When we 
reached an eminence overlooking the region lying between the two 
creeks, the sun was about setting; a light haze softened the picture, 
and we ordered the wagon to stop, and burst into a cheer of spon- 
taneous admiration. Never before nor since, in Kansas, have I seen 


a landscape so calculated to excite pleasure as this. . . . Who 
selected this spot as a site for a ‘city’? I do not know: but, at that 
moment we were unanimously agreed to ratify the choice. . . .”8 


On the other side of Switzler creek the party came in sight of an 
Indian log house, abandoned by its original occupants and inhabited 
by Isaac B. Titus and his family, emigrants from Iowa, who are 
frequently mentioned by Stewart in his diary. There the explorers 


8. J. M. Winchell, Experiences in Kansas Territory, 1854-1855 (untitled manuscript), pp. 
9, 15, 19, 32, 35, 36, 48, in the Manuscript division, Kansas State Historical Society. 
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spent the night, and next day they moved on downstream toward 
the confluence with Dragoon creek, selecting homesteads as they 
went. They did not make definite selection of a townsite, but trav- 
eled on another day—forty miles—to Council Grove to assure 
themselves that it was indeed unavailable. They then struck north 
to Fort Riley, and after leaving there traveled east along the north 
bank of the Kansas river to a point which they judged nearly oppo- 
site Council City. There the party divided. Owen, Smith and 
Barnes, with Jackson and the wagon, returned to Kansas City, while 
Stebbins, Kerr and Winchell proceeded south on foot to lay out the 
townsite.* 

During the autumn of 1854 and in the following spring, many 
settlers arrived to take up claims in the vicinity of Council City. 
In his diary Stewart speaks often of friends and acquaintances in 
the new settlement. Isaac Titus, his wife Minerva, and their chil- 
dren Lorana, Idelda, and Isaac S., were among the earliest comers. 
John W. Freel (or Frele), an Iowa farmer, was the first settler to 
locate in Osage county after the organization of Kansas territory. 
With his wife, Mary Ann, and their daughter Margaret, he stopped 
at a point on the Santa Fe trail where Burlingame is now located. 
Their son Thomas, born that winter, was the first white child born 
in the county. Absalom W. Hoover, a farmer, was one of the Penn- 
sylvania party which arrived at Council City on November 14. He 
had a wife, Catherine, and four children. The Bratton family, 
George and Sarah and their four children, also came from Pennsy]- 
vania, as did Joseph McDonald, a tailor, who was one of the oldest 
men among the settlers. Other Pennsylvanians included Joseph 
and Johnston McIntire, wagon maker and carpenter respectively ; 
Marcus H. Rose, a stonemason; Ithiel Streit, a carpenter, and his 
wife and child, and David Condit, a farmer. From Ohio came the 
Harveys, Henry and George, who were farmers, and Samuel, a cab- 
inetmaker. Foster Harvey, a physician, was perhaps of the same 
family, but is shown in the census of 1855 as emigrating from 
Indiana. 

Lotan Smith, the resident agent of the American Settlement Com- 
pany until he was succeeded by James M. Winchell in the spring of 
1855, was a farmer from New York. Winchell described him as “an 
elderly man, of a great deal of energy, and self-esteem, with grey 
hair and black, sharp eyes, which, in moments of excitement, snapped 
like torpedoes. . . . [He] was illiterate, but made industry a 


4. Ibid., p. 87 ff. 
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substitute for culture. He wore a pair of horn-rimmed spectacles, 
through which the sparkles darted when his temper was excited. 

” In his capacity as agent, Smith built a large log-house on 
the townsite which was called the council house, and was used for 
all public purposes. Another of the town fathers, J. W. Kerr, al- 
though commonly addressed as “doctor” and listed in the 1855 cen- 
sus as a physician, was said by Winchell to have been a druggist in 
New York.® 

Of James Stewart himself comparatively little is known. He was 
born in or near New Castle on December 20, 1829, and is listed in 
the territorial census of 1855 as a saddler by profession. He lived 
at Council City, which was renamed Burlingame in 1857 (see diary 
entry for March 24, 1857), from his arrival in 1854 until 1868. Dur- 
ing those years he was active in community affairs, and was elected 
justice of the peace in 1860. He served briefly in the Civil War as a 
sergeant in Company D, Second regiment, Kansas Volunteer in- 
fantry, from May 14 to October 31, 1861, the dates on which the 
regiment was mustered into and out of service.” In 1862, while on a 
visit to his old home in Pennsylvania, he married Mary A. Newell. 
Later he was county attorney and representative from Osage county 
in the state legislature. In 1868 he was suffering from “bronchitis 
and general debility,” and planned a trip across the plains to New 
Mexico, hoping that the journey would improve his health. How- 
ever, his illness had so weakened him that his doctors warned him 
against the expedition, and he and his wife left for a visit to New 
Castle early in May. In late May or early June he died there of 
consumption.‘ 

The diary which follows was secured through the courtesy of Leon 
R. Mitchell of Burlingame. It is in two volumes, the first covering 
the period from April, 1855, to April, 1857, and the second from 
May, 1858, to November, 1860. It will be published in four install- 
ments in the Quarterly. 

5. Ibid., pp. 40-42, 77. 

6. Report of the Adjutant General of the State of Kansas, 1861-'65 (reprint edition of 


1896), p. 70. 
7. The Osage Chronicle, Burlingame, May 2, 9, June 20, 1868. 
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Diary or James R. STEWART 


Il. Tue Diary 
Part One: Aprit-Ocroser, 1855 


APRIL 1855 
Kansas TEr. 

TuHur, 19. 
Coo] & windy all day but moderat in the evening. Read Great 
Harmonia * during the forenoon, went down to Hoovers in af- 
ternoon, thence to Titus’, thence to Freels, back to Hoovers, 
bought 21 lbs bacon from him, and thence home, got back about 
2 oC[l]ock and read Great Harmonia ballance the day. 

Fripay 20. 
Clear Calm warm & pleasant. Went over to Brother Wills® 
Cabin, worked with him at his chimney two or three hours, re- 
turned home, read Great Harmonia untill towards evening, re- 
ceived three letters by the hand of Mr. Johnston, read over my 
letters, and wrote one to Mr & Mrs Walton. 

Sar. 21. 
Cloudy distant thunder and threatning rain in forenoon, clear 
& pleasant in afternoon. Slept late in the morning Read Great 
Harmonia short time, eat breakfast, went down to Hoovers, 
paid Mrs. Hoover for baking my bread, went thence to Titus’. 
Saw & got acquainted with Mr. Earl, thence to Freels, got ac- 
quainted with the Basingger family. Went thence to Hunt our 
Oxen, crossed Dragoon Creek, stopped at Henry Smiths, got 
acquainted with Mrs. Howard, passed down the creek to th« 
mouth of Log Chain, thence up log-chain about one mile. found 
Mr. Amy Smith & two others working at building a cabin, sat 
and talked short time, went thence back across dragoon Creek to 
Freels, walked up home with Mrs. Paine,’® thence home, read 
Great Harmonia. 

8. The Great Harmonia; Being a Philosophical Revelation of the Natural, Spiritual, end 
Celestial Universe . . . , by Andrew Jackson Davis. Davis was a young shoemaker’s ap- 
prentice in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., who claimed to have remarkable clairvoyant powers. In 1845, 
when he was 19, he dictated, while in a ‘“‘magnetic sleep,” The Principles of Nature, Her Di- 
vine Revelations, and a Voice of Mankind, which was published as a single bulky volume. It 
attracted considerable attention and Davis subsequently produced several other works, all sup- 


posedly written under the influence of spirits from the other world, including The Great Har- 
monia.—National Cyclopedia of American Biography (New York, 1898), v. 8, p. 442. 

9. William A. Stewart, the diarist’s brother, was a silversmith, according to the 1855 een- 
sus. He died of consumption in August.—See diary entry for August 30, 1855. 

10. Probably Phebe Payne, who is listed in the census of 1855, with her six minor echil- 
dren, 2s emigrating from Illinois. Isaac D. Earl! is not listed in the census, but was one of 
the signers of a protest against the election of March 30 (see Footnote 15) and served as a 
clerk at the election of May 22.—Territorial election returns, Archives division, Kansas State 
Historical Society. P. Baysinger, a farmer, had come from lowa with his wife, one grown son, 
and seven minor children. Henry Smith, who may have been a son of Lotan, was a tinner, 
Mrs. Howard probably was the wife of William Howard, a member of the original Pennsylva- 
nia party. Armi Smith, who is consistently called “‘Amy” by Stewart, was an early settler on 
Plum creek, south of present Burlingame. 
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Sun. 22. 


Clear & pleasant. Arose early, got breakfast, read Great Har- 
monia short time, dressed a duck that Gilmore had shot, put 
it to cooking in a pot of beans, shaved, took a universal bathe, 
read over some old letters, commenced third vol, Great Har- 
monia, continued reading some time, eat diner of duck & bean 
soup, took a walk down to the garden, returned, resumed read- 
ing, read short time when Mr. John Dick & another man call[ed] 
in, directly from New Castle. Was glad to see them being the 
first living thing, I saw, from New Castle since I left. They 
brought me some letters & papers. I got them some diner & 
sat down to read my letters and papers, had long talk with 
Dick about New Castle In the evening I received some mori 
papers. looked over them and wrote a letter to O. G. Hazen. 


Mon. 23. 


Cloudy & a few drops of rain. in the morning, cleared up warm 
about noon with pleasant breeze which increased to a high wind 
and continued so all day. Got up by sun up, eat break- 
fast took some flour down to Mrs Hoover to get some bread 
baked went thence to Titus’ got acquainted with Mr & Mrs 
White, left a letter to be sent to the Post-office, went thence: 
to Freels, stopped & talked short time, thence to hunt the oxen, 
rowd over to Dragoon Creek in Streits waggon.™ Stopped at 
Wards & inquired about the oxen, was directed to where they 
were, found them & drove them home, yoked them up and 
hauled a load of wood. Read newspapers, worked in my gar- 
den, fidled, & wrote letters alternately remainder of the day. 


Teus. 24 


A little Cloudy with a warm and high breeze all day. Worked 
in the garden some time, came back to the house put som 
beans on to cook, read newspapers a while. Went over to Wills, 
got shovel and hatchet, returned eat diner, worked in garden 
remainder the day. read Newspapers until bed-time _ bat! 
and went to bed. 


ed 


Webp. 25 


Cloudy & windy all day with few rain. Worked in the gard 
some time in the morning, returned to the house, read a while, 
worked & read alternately all day. 


11. Ithiel and Laura R. Streit, with their son George, had come from Pennsylvania. Ithiel 
was a carpenter. 
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THUR. 26. 
Cool north wind but not unpleasant. Worked in the garden & 
read alternately all day. 


Fri. 27. 
Clear & pleasant. Worked in garden all day. 
SaT 28 


Pleasant but cloudy & a few drops of rain in the evening. 
Worked in my garden in forenoon, went down in afternoon, 
returned in evening read fidled bathed & went to bed. 
Sun. 29. 
Warm with scatered clouds & high wind. Wrote a letter & read 
in forenoon, went down to Hoovers and read newspapers there 
while, received a letter from J. P. Woodruff by the hand of 
Lotan Smith, returned home & read untill bed-time; took a 
universal bathe. 
Mon 30. 
Warm & sultry most of the day, cloudy distant thunder and 
threatning of rain in evening. Worked in my garden all day, 
read Great Harmonia in the evening. 


May [1855] 


TeEvs. 1] 
Cloudy, a light shower about noon, and a little rain throug! 
day. Worked all day in the garden, finished reading ¢ 
Harmonia in the evening. 

Wen 2. 


Cloudy & a few drops of rain in the forenoon, clear & pleasant 
in the afternoon. Worked in garden as usual in forenoon, went 
down town to attend settlers meeting in afternoon, got home 
short time before sun down, commenced writing a constitution 
for a literary socicty, worked at it for some time and then com- 
menced reading Young Mans Counselor, read some time and 
retired to bed. The settlers meeting was of no account, had no 
object in view & did nothing. Brother & I seperated to day, he 
removing to his own cabin. After the settlers meeting ajourned, 
a few of us holding an informal meeting to consult about or- 
ganizing a literry society, we appointed a commitee to make 1 
constitution, myself chairman. 

Tuers. 3. 
Clear & pleasant. Worked in my garden all day untill about 

five OClock, then went down town, Saw Lotan Smith, got a few 
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garden seeds from him, recieved a letter & peice of music from 
Miss Clara E. Memillen. Stopped at Hoovers, got some 
bread, returned home, arrived after dark, found Jim [James 
J.] Miller & Jim [James H.] Young there, got them some sup- 
per, talked, tolld stories &e during the evening. 

Fri. 4 
Scattered Clodes, the sun appearing occasionally. Worked 
through the day, fidled read & wrote some, Saw, heard, nor 
experienced nothing uncomon. 

Sat. 5 
Pleasant all day. Worked in garden in forenoon, dressed up and 
went to Stock holders meeting at Titus’ in afternoon, was ap- 
pointed a committee to invite Lotan Smith to attend, found him 
at the boarding house, fulfilled my commission and returned to 
the meetiag, remained untill it adjourned returned home, 
wrote some at constitution for Lyceum. 

Sun. 6. 
Beautiful all day. Wrote two letters, one to Clara Memillen 
and one to Mary Craven. Went over to Wills, returned, wrote 
read &c ballance the day. 

Mon. 7. 
Beautiful all day. Worked in garden. went over to Brothers, 
stopped short time, returned, put some beans and pork to cook- 
ing, worked some more in garden, took some flour down to 
Hoovers to get bread baked, thence to Freels, Saw Mr Mc- 
donald, talked with him about breaking prarie, came home in 
the evening, eat supper, burnt some brush in my garden, wrote 
ballance of the constitution for Lyceum, read some in the bible, 
commenced reading Willards Universal history.'* 

Tevs. 8. 
A little cool but pleasant. Planted corn in forenoon, went to 
town in the afternon Stopped at Hoover & got my bread. 
Came home, went over to Wills, returned read & fiddled till 
bed time. 

Wen. 9. 
Pleasant, a little cool in evening. Planted Corn, Onions, rad- 
ishes Beets, peas &c, read & fidled alternately through the eve- 


12. Emma Hart Willard (1787-1870) was one of the great educators of her day. She is 
credited with being the first woman publicly to advocate higher education for her sex, and the 
first to prove in her own school that women were capable of mastering mathematics, philosophy 
and other serious studies without harmful effects upon their brains and nervous systems.— 
Dictionary of American Biography (New York, 1936), v. 20, pp. 281-233. The volume which 
Stewart mentions here was probably her System of Universal History in Perspective, first pub- 
lished in 1835. 
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ning. All alone for the last three days 
some & homesick. 


begining to feel lone- 


Tuur. 10. 


F 


S 
N 


S 


RI. 


AT 


SUN. 


A little cool in the morning. Clear & rather pleasant through 
the day. Went down town in the morning to get Mcdonalds 
oxen and plough. The oxen were not home, so I went up to the 
boarding house and got some garden seeds from Lotan Smith, 
went thence to Titus’, got him to fix Mcdonalds plough, thence 
to Freels, thence home, planted my seeds, read, fidled &c till 
towards evening, went back for the Oxen & plough, brought 
them home, went over to Wills, back home read, fidled &c till 
bed-time. Am not in very good spirits today 

Ei. 
Clear warm & beautiful all day. Got up very early and spent 
about an hour hunting the oxen found them and yoked them 
up and went over to Wills to plough began it with two yoke 
of oxen, worked till about 10 OClock and turned the oxen out 
to rest, and pasture untill about 2 OClock Commenced again 
and continued at it untill sun-down, came home fiddled and 
read till bed-time. 
12. 
Cloudy all day and some rain in the evening. Worked a little 
at ploughing, but, the ground being very dry and hard, con- 
cluded to quit it. Came home, washed dressed and went down 
town to attend Stockholders meeting, was chosen Sec. of meet- 
ing, came home in evening, sold Young some salt, Mr Mcdonald 
came about dark and stayed all night. 

13. 
Beautiful in the extreme Read, but nothing else. Had a call 
from Miller & Freel, and Mr. Medonald for company all day. 
Good spirits & good nature. 


Mon. 14. 


Beautiful in the morning. Scatered clouds in the evening 
thunder lightning & rain after night. Took some flour down to 
Hoovers to get bread baked, went thence to Titus’, received four 
letters, returned home, planted a little corn, sold a bed cord to 
Jim Young, read some, wrote a letter to J A Addis, had a visit 
from Amy Smith, walked down town with him, stoped at Freels, 
thence to Titus’ recieved two letters, went thence to Hoovers, 
got my bread, thence home, read my letters, and read in Uni- 
versal history till bed-time. 
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Tevus. 15 


Pleasant through the day, Cloudy, thunder, lightning & rain 
in the evening. Went up to Youngs the first thing in the morn- 
ing after some medicine for Mr Mcdonald, got it and returned 
home, sat down to read and shortly after four men came in on 
the hunt of Claims and wished me to go with them. I did so, 
after showing where they could get them, I returned home and 
wrote two letters, played cards with Mr Mcdonald in the eve- 
ning. 


Wep 16 


THU 


Cloudy but pleasant, thunder lightning & rain after dark. Wrote 
a letter to Bill Pearson in forenoon, went to town in the after- 
noon, attended a school meeting at the boarding house, was 
chosen sec. after the school meeting attended a political meet- 
ing at which Dr. Kerr was nominated as our candidate for 
councilman. At the close of the meeting, made a bargain with 
Mcdonald & Kerr to join teams and break prarie, came home 
Read &c untill bed-time. 


R17 


Pleasant all day. Went over to Wills & got him to take the 
plough down to the Blacksmith shop to have it repaired, re- 
turned home & worked in garden all day. 


Fripay 18. 


13. 


Pleasant in the morning. Cloudy, thunder, lightning, & a heavy 
hail storm about four OClock. Worked in the garden a short 
time, recieved a call from Dr Kerr & Mr Earle, who wished me 
to go down & sce Mr Baker, who was expected down from 
Council Grove, and learn of him what had been done in his dis- 
trict about nominating a candidate for Councilman. I accord- 
ingly went down, and Baker not having arrived, I went over to 
Printiss’s and sold him the Oxen, Came home, took the oxen 
down to him & took his note for the money $90.00, returned 
home without seeing Baker.™ 


a 


Beautiful. Read most all day, finished reading universal history 
& commenced the American Manual. recieved a call from Dr. 
Kerr & Mr Earle returning from Topeka. 


Arthur I. Baker, a farmer from Towa, was justice of the peace in the eighth election 


district, in which Council Grove was located when the 1855 census was taken. ‘‘Printiss’’ was 
Alfonso Prentice (or Prentis), also an Iowa farmer. 
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Pleasant but good breeze Slept untill very late. Made a line 
to go fishing with. Went over to Wills & thence with Johnston 
over to Dragoon Creck to fish, caught nothing, Started back for 
home, stopped at Skidmores'* and got some whiskey, came 
home, went to bed & read some time, got sleepy & took a nap, 
woke up about dark, tossed round on the bed a while, got up, 
took a bathe, & read a short time in the bible. taking all things 
into consideration this day has been about as good as Lost. 
Mon. 21. 
Pleasant, most too warm. Went down to Prentiss’ and helped 
him all day, returned home in the evening, found a rattle-snake 
in the house, Killed it, read letters, and of course went to bed. 
Teus 22. 
Pleasant. Worked with Print. We had a special election to- 
day for councilman—the result of having contested the former 
election, at which Strickler & Magee were said to have been 
elected. We elected Dr Wood of Brownville in our district.” 
Wep 23 
Rained a little last night, pleasant through the day. Cloudy 
in the evening, thunder Worked in the garden & read alter- 
nately greater part of the day, took some flour down to Hoovers, 
thence to Allison’s.’® recieved some mail matter, then home. 
Low spirits to-day. 
TuHur. 24 
Pleasant all day. Worked a little in my garden and read most 
the day. had a call from Messrs Earle & [John E.] Gould, 
went down in the evening to Hoovers, got my bread, payed for 
baking it. and returned home. Had the blues to-day very 
much. 


a. % & nore, an emigrant from Missouri, is listed as a merchant in the 1855 cen 

Hiram J. Stric kler was a surveyor from Virginia who subsequently played a prominent 
part in K irs during the territorial period and the early years of statehood. At the 
election of March 30, 1855, he was chosen to represent the 3d, 7th and 8th districts in the 
council. Mobillon W. McGee was elected to the house of representatives from the 7th dis- 


trict, which included Council City. Several residents of Council City, including Stewart, on 
March 31 sent a written protest to Governor Reeder, stating that Strickler and McGee were 


elec ted by nonresident Missourians in opposition to the wishes of the legal voters of the d 
ric Reeder ordered new election, which was held on May 22. Jesse D. Wood was « 

to the council.—Territorial election returns, Archives division, Kansas State Histo rical Society. 
It was Wood who jocated, surveyed and platted the townsite of Brownville in 1856 rhe name 


of the town was changed to Auburn by vote of the citizens in 1857 and by act of the legisla- 
ure in 1859 D. W. Wilder, The Annals of Kansas (Topeka, 1886), pp. 60-62; A. T. An- 


dre as, and W. G. Cutler, History of the State of Kansas (Chicago, 1883), PP 595, 1530. An- 
dreas states that Hollam Ric« receive “i all 28 votes for representative f1 he 7th district on 
May 22 but that when the ature met it excluded him and admit ted ‘McG ree. 


16. Samuel A. Allison was a member of the “+ gory from Pennsylvania but is not 
listed in the 1855 census.—Andreas-Cutler, op. cit., 
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Fripay 25 
Little Cloudy in the morn rained several small showers before 
noon and the hardest one since I came to the Ter. in the after- 
noon. also some hail. Went down to Prentiss’ early in the 
morning and helped him plough all day except while it rained. 
Went over to Freels in the evening to attend meeting to or- 
ganize a lyceum, got into a discussion on religion with Mr Amy 
Smith, he being a Universalist, argued with him until dark. 
the prospects for a meeting being rather slim I concluded to 
go home, Started and when I arrived at Mcdonalds Branch the 
water was so high could not get accross, after runing about five 
miles to find a place to cross concluded to go back to Hoovers 
and stay there, got there about twelve OClock at night, wet and 
cold. got into bed with Squire Rose '* and put the night over 
rather comfortably. 

Sar 26. 
Pleasant, a few drops of rain about one OClock. Got up early 
and left Hoovers for home, found Gilmore & Bill [William A.| 
Smith there, got breakfast, and waited a short time on Prentiss 
who came up with his team and broke prarie for me, myself 
holding the plough. Brother Will planted after us, this is the 
first of my Prarie farming. read in the evening. A heavy 
shower occurred after dark. 

Sun 27. 
Pleasant all day. Read in the American Manual some time, 
took a good bathe, eat dinner, & went down town. Luoafed 
round sometime. Came home, had Young onions and radishes 
for supper, finished reading American Manual and commenced 
Olneys family book of history, read a few Chapters in the 
bible.'8 

Mon 28. 
Beautiful all day. Planted a little corn in the morning and 
worked at ploughing remainder of the day. 

Trevus 29 
Cloudy in the morning, rained more or less all afternoon. 
Ploughed all day. Spirits pretty good. 


17. Mareus H. Rose was a stonemason who came from Pennsylvania with the original 
party. He was justice of the peace for the Council City district. 

18. The American Manual has not been definitely identified. Jesse Olney (1798-1872) was 
a well-known Connecticut educator and author. In collaboration with John W. Barber he 
wrote The Family Book of History; Comprising a Concise View of the Most Interesting and 
Important Events in the History of All the Civilized Nations of the Earth . . . , which 
was published at Philadelphia in 1839. 
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Wep 30. 
Very beautiful all day. Planted corn all day. 

Tuur. 31. 
Pleasant in the forenoon, a little rain in the afternoon. Planted 
corn, received five letters & a bundle of papers, the letters were 
respectively from Beck Law, Jim White Oliver, Lisle, & J F 
Memillen, spent the evening in reading my letters & papers, vi 
course. 

JUNE [1855] 

Fripay 1. 
A little showery. Planted corn in the forenoon at home, helped 
Will in the afternoon. Went over to Mr Medonalds claim in 
the evening and ploughed short time for him. Read News- 
papers in evening. 

Sar. 2. 

A little Cool. Helped Brother Will plant corn in forenoon, took 

a walk down town in the afternoon, home again in the evening, 

had touch of the blues to-day. 

13 


Pleasant all day, a few drops of rain about noon. Took a bathe 


n 
CQ 
A 


in the morning dressed up and went down to sunday school. 
After the sunday school, I remained to hear the Reverend 
Lowry !* preach. Came home after sermon & wrote two Ictters. 
Fiddled some, feel encouraged to-day. 

Mon 4. 
Cloudy & a little chilly. Planted, no—hoed corn in my garden 
in the morning, went down town to attend meeting of Stock- 
holder, was sec. of same, returned home, wrote & read till bed- 
time. 

Teus. 5. 
Cloudy all day, a little cool. Hoed corn and worked in garden, 
slept, went down to Hoovers, got my bread, returned home, 
hoed corn a while, read history after dark. 

Wen. 6. 
Rained steady but lightly all day, cleared up in the evening. 
Went down town to attend Stockholders meeting, was sec. of the 
same, bought some meat in the evening, came home about dark. 

19. The Rev. John Lowry was sent out by the American Missionary Society, and for three 


months held meetings regularly at the cabins of various settlers. These were the first regular 
religious services in the county._—Andreas-Cutler, op. cit., p. 1531. 
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Tuer. 7. 
Clear & beautiful. Worked in the garden puling weeds &c, M: 
Bouser came and wanted me to go with him to find a claim, did 
so and returned in about an hour. Worked in garden setting 
out cabbage & tomato plants &c, wrote through the evening 

Fri 8. 
Clear & pleasant. Warm with good breeze all day. Planted 
few rows of corn in morning, read & wrote some went down 
to Prentiss and got my axe ground, came home read & wrote 
ballance the evening. 

Sat 9. 
Warm with pleasant breeze, commenced making rails to-day for 
my corn field, made fifty two read ballance the day. Had a 
call from Mr [Thomas] Russell to-day. spirits tolerably good 
to-day, no blues. 

Sun 10. 
Clear & beautiful, a good breeze. Killed a rattle-snake in the 
house this morning, wrote a letter to O G Hazen and read Uni- 
versal history, had a call from two strangers to-day. 

Mon 11. 
Warm & pleasant. Made rails, read, fiddled, rested done 
nothing, built air castles had big notions of getting a woman, 
and played hell generally. 

Tevus 12. 
Rained more or less all day. Made a few rails, read history, 
went down town, bought some flour, took it over to Hoovers, 
thence to the boarding house, returned home, got as wet as pos- 
sible going through the long grass. 

Wen. 13. 
Pleasant all day. Made a few rails, read some worked in the 
garden, pulled some radishes, took them down to Mrs Hoover, 
got some bread, returned home with Barnes, gave him some to- 
mato plants, settled with Gilmore, tolerably good spirits to-day. 

Tuurs 14. 
Clear but windy all day. Made rails, read, & built air castles, 
saw no unusual sights, heard no unusual sounds, did no un- 
usual feats. 

Frip. 15 
Warm with a good breeze. Made a few rails & spent the bal- 
lance of the day reading writing &c, sent two dollars to the 
New Castle Gazette to-day. 
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Sat. 16. 
Warm, a good breeze. Made a few rails in the forenoon, took 
a bathe, dressed and went to attend a meeting to organize Ly- 
ceum at the Boarding house, was appointed on committee to 
prepare by Laws for society, had good meeting. Came home 
past Hoovers, got some bread and some fish, came home, wrote 
a letter, read some—hold on Quaker,—forgot somthing, after 
meeting for Lyceum, attended stockholders meeting and a very 
interesting one too, I believe that is all my head is rather 
cloudy to-night. 

Sun. 17 
Warm & south breeze, Looks like rain this evening Read some 
in the morning dressed up and went down town to attend 
Church which was to be at Alissons, got there early and sang 
musick a while with a few others, heard Rev. Lowry preach 
a sermon, afterwards went up to the boarding house, recieved 
a paper, returned home, read ballance the day, bought two 
Quire paper. Winchels saw mill arrived at Council City, (the 
model city) to-day.*° 

Mon. 18. 
Rained some last Night, Cloudy & some rain this morning. 
Cleared up warm in the afternoon with a few scattered clouds. 
Threatening more rain. sprung up a high wind about dark and 
blue like fury and rained hard after dark. Looking like rain 
this morning. I did not go out to work as I intended, but sat 
down and read a while, mended my boots, melted some tallow 
and made some candles, went to the garden and weeded a while, 
set out cabbage tomatoes &c. Considering all things did not 
do bad to-day. 

Teus. 19 

Warm but not oppressively so. Went over to Mcdonalds claim 

in the morning, with the intention of planting corn for him, 

finding no one there to direct thing, I went on down to Freels, 

found Mcdonald there, Came back with him to his Corn field 

& planted corn untill some time in the afternoon. Came home, 


_ 20. After selecting his homestead at the junction of Switzler and Dragoon creeks and as- 
sisting in the laying-out of the Council City townsite in October, 1854, James M. Winchell 
had returned to New York. There he found that he had been made a director of the Amer- 
ican Settlement Company. He had no high opinion of some of the men connected with the 
company, and resolved not to take any “‘responsible part” in its management. He did plan to 
return to Kansas, settle on the farm he had chosen, and also operate a portable saw-mill and 
sell lumber to the other settlers. The company encouraged him in this project, and advertised 
that a mill would be in operation in the spring of 1855. It was shipped on February 3 from 
New York, but was so long delayed on the way that it did not reach Council City until June. 
It was never successful, because it was too small and light to handle the tough oak and walnut 
of the vicinity.—Winchell, loc. cit., pp. 72-77. 
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went over to Wills, found the door locked & could not get in. 
Came back home, went to the garden, hoed corn a while Came 
to the house and read untill bed-time. 


Wep 20. 


Clear & warm, rained a little Last night. the sun set under a 
cloud this evening, lightning and distant thunder after dark. 
Planted corn for Medonald to-day, came home in the evening, 
and went through the usual routine of opperations, fidling, read- 
ing, bathing &e. 


TuHur. 21. 


Clear & pleasant all day. rained last night. Planted corn for 
—devil take the musquitoes,—Mcdonald Came home in after- 
noon, worked in garden short time, read fiddled, & fought 
Musquitoes which are most confounded hungry to night. 


Fripay 22. 


S 


UL 


AT 


Cloudy all day, no rain but hard work to hold it up. Worked 
at planting corn for Mcdonald till noon, went down to Freels, sat 
& talked some time, thence to Hoovers, got some bread, came 
home, eat very hearty supper, sat down and read a while, Lay 
down and slept short time, got up went to the garden, set out 
a few tomato plants, came back to the house, read some. 

23. 

Clear & pleasant. Went over to Wills in morning returned in 
short time, put on a pot of beans & pork to cook, also some rice, 
went to the garden, hoed corn a short time, back to the house, 
eat diner, read short time, washed up and went down town to 
attend meeting of Lyceum, was appointed on committee to pre- 
pare for the fourth of July Celebration, came home, fiddled, 
wrote, & fought musquitoes untill bed-time. dident advance 
very far in worldly things to day. 


24. 


Beautiful all day. Read some in the morning, dressed and went 
to church to the boarding house, had no sermon in forenoon but 
sunday school instead. At two OClock Rev. Morell preached a 
sermon, stayed and heard him, after which stayed and sang a 
while with the choir practising with the view of singing at fourth 
of July. Came home in evening, read & fiddled ballance the 


day. 


Mon 25 


Clear & pleasant with south breeze. Slept most of the forenoon, 


hoed corn some, went over to Dragoon creek with committee of 
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arrangements for fourth of July Celebration, looked out the 

ground on which to hold it, made some other arrangements & 

returned home Stopping short time on the way at the boarding 
house, at Freels, & at Hoovers, got some bread there, read 
bathed and went to bed. 

Tevs 26. 
Warm with a high breeze. Hoed corn & read alternately all! 
day. tolerably good spirits to-day. 

Wep 27. 
Warm & south breeze all day. Hoed corn in the morning, went 
to town in afternoon, bought some butter, came home. 

THUR 28. 
Clear warm & good south breeze. Lay awake all last night 
building air castles. Took a resolution to assume new vigor in 
the prosecution of worldly schemes. and in obedience to this 
resolution I got up very early and immediately proceeded to the 
garden, and worked there till the sun was about half an hour 
high, returned to the house, eat breakfast, and started out to 
make one hundred rails, worked about two hours when getting 
dry I went to the house & Frank Smith calling in about that 
time, and after talking with him a short time the fever of doing 
big days work left me. 

Fri 29. 
Warm & Clear in forenoon, scattered Clouds in afternoon, rain 
in evening Made forty two rails in the morning, went down to 
Freels, thence to the boarding house, recieved three paper[s], 
one of the first No, of the weekly tribune, paid one years post- 
age on it in advance, went thence to Hoovers, got a loaf of 
bread, came home, sat down and read newspapers ballance of 
the day. 

Sar 30. 
Pleasant all day. Made 92 rails and did sundry other work, 
such as working in the garden, fighting musquitoes and bathing. 
all things considered did not do bad to-day. 

JuLy [1855] 

Sun. 1. 
Clear & beautiful all day. Read faithfully, finished reading 
Universal history, (Olneys.) & commenced reading Tom Paine, 
in the spirit world by Rev C Hammond,” also read some in 

21. The Rev. C. Hammond, medium, Light From the Spirit World. The Pilgrimage of 
seg tg Bin Others to the Seventh Circle in the Spirit World (Rochester and New 
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bible. wrote a notice for a meeting of the citizens to inquire 
into the affairs of the American Set. Co. 


Mon. 2. 


Pleasant with good breeze. Went over to Dragoon in the morn- 
ing and worked at making preperations for fourth of July cele- 
brations. Came home past Hoovers & got some bread, the first 
drawing for Council City Lots occured to-day, did not draw 
mine. 


Tevs 3. 


Clear in the forenoon, scattered Clouds in the afternoon, a few 
drops of rain in the evening. Went over to Dragoon Creek, 
stopped short time at Rices,?? worked at puting up a table for 
fourth of July dinner, W[arren] N Haven was with me, I went 
over with him to Mr. [William] Lords & took dinner there, re- 
turned and worked untill towards evening came home, stop- 
ping few minutes at Boarding house & at Titus’. fiddled 
bathed & fought musquitoes. 


Wep 4. 


Seattered Clouds, a few drops of rain but temperature pleasant. 
This is my first fourth of July in Kansas. Dressed up in the 
morning, & went to the celebration ground. Being on commit- 
tee of arrangement I went to work preparing for diner (a free 
diner) provisions haveing been prepared and brought by the 
Ladies in attendance, worked at this untill the exercises of the 
day commenced, which consisted of music by the Choir, prayer 
by the Rev. Lowery, breif address and reading declaration of 
independence by Edmund Fish Esq. An oration by Dr Kerr, a 
Poem by M C Haven. Free collation & a multitude of toasts 
and host of other entertainments, after the assembly dispersed 
I came home by the boarding house and recieved two letters 
and some papers, am much pleased with this days experience. 


Tuur 5. 


Fine shower this morning, pleasant but Cloudy through the day. 
Read newspapers in forenoon, went down town in the afternoon 
went to the boarding house, settled with Lotan Smith, paid five 
dollars for T P Woodruff and five for I N Beatie to A. M. Set 
Co. recieved two letters and a pamphelet, one of the letters 
containing power of Att from J A Addis & Tom Marshall to 


Hollam Rice located on Dragoon creek in 1854. He was one of those who signed the 


protest against the election of March 30. At the special election on May 22 he was elected to 
the house of representatives from the 7th district but was refused a seat by the legislature in 
favor of M. W. McGee. 
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me, the other was from Jim White. came home & answered 
Whites letter. 

Fri 6 
Pleasant all day. Made some stakes & forks, read and wrote 
a letter to ES MeLeary Fee[1] Lonesome, wish I was back in 
Old Pennsylvania. 

SaT 7. 
Pleasant, a good breeze. Wrote letters all forenoon, went to the 
Lyceum in afternoon; was sec. was appointed on committee 
to prepare a report of fourth of July celebration for publication, 
recieved some papers Came home past Titus’ & bought a jug 
of vinegar from Gilmore went from Titus’ to Freels and 
bought a peice of Liver & some flour. left the [flour?] at 
Hoovers and came on home Read Tribune through the evening. 

Sun 8. 
Temperatuer 95 with good breeze. Went over to Wills in thx 
morning; returned, then down to Freels, thence to Tituss, thence 
to Hoovers, got some bread, back home, read ballance the day 

Mon 9 
Rained Last night, a good breeze, warm to-day. Made some 
stakes & forks, got done about 10 OClock, slept read & did 
nothing ballance the day. Finished reading Paine in the spirit 
world & commenced reading Pollocks Course of time." 

Teus 10. 
Warm in the forenoon, a fine shower in the evening, heavy 
thunder. Lightning & rain after dark. Made stakes & forkes 
short time Went over to Wills in the forenoon carried his 
bed over to my cabin, he coming a long to stay with me. Went 
down town to meet Messrs Rose & Haven to prepare a report 
of fourth of July celebration for publication, Haven not ap- 
pearing I went to the Post-office recieved two letters. Started 
for home but had to stop at Freels on account of the rain, read 
my letters while there, came home about dark, eat super, re- 
read my letters, bathed & went to bed. 

Wep 11. 
Warm, scattered Clouds. Worked at my stake making short 
time, wrote a letter, went down town, stoped at Freels, thence 
to the boarding house, thence to Hoovers, got some fish & some 
milk, had a call from Lotan Smith to day. 


23. Robert Pollok (1798-1827), a Scottish clergyman, was described by a biographer as 
‘the greatest Christian poet of the century.’’ The Course of Time was a heroic poem in ten 
books embracing the ‘“‘whole history and final doom” of mankind. It went through at least fif- 
teen American editions hefore 1850 
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Tuurs 12. 
Warm in the forenoon, cloudy and signs of rain in the evening. 
Had a call from Mrs Young in the morning, went with her to 
Allisons, returned home read, worked in garden &c 

Fri. 13. 
Clear & warm all day. Made a few stakes and cut forks, went 
down to Hoovers, got some bread, thence to the post-office __re- 
cieved one letter, thence to Freels, then home, read course of 
time. 

Sat 14. 
Warm, scattered clouds, thunder no rain. Went out in the 
morning to make stakes, cut some stuff for them but split none, 
came back to the house & trifled away the ballance of the day. 

Sun 15. 
Warm with good south breeze. Read all day, finished reading 
Pollocks course of time, and commenced Tomsons seasons.** 

Mon 16. 
Warm with good south breeze. Killed a rattle snake this morn- 
ing in the garden, made one hundred & six stakes & 26 forks 
hoed some in the garden, read some, went over to Wills cabin 
got some things there and returned. 

Tevs 17. 
Warm a good breeze. Made stakes & forks, wrote a letter, 
read bathed fidled &c. 

Wep 18 
Warm with good south breeze, Made a few stakes, went down 
town, got some Flour, took it to Hoovers, thence to the board- 
ing house, attended stockholders meeting thence home had 
mush & milk for supper. 

TuHur 19. 
Warm. A fine shower at Hoovers in the afternoon but none at 
home, Clouds thunder & lightning in evening. Read some in 
the morning, Went down town, stopped at Titus’s, thence to 
Brattons after a keg, dident get it, thence to Hoovers, remained 
there while it rained, got some bread and some butter, came 
home, finished reading Tomsons seasons & commenced Cowpers 
task, had call from N Schuyler.?® 


24. The Seasons is the best known work of the Scottish poet James Thomson (1700-1748). 
25. William Cowper (1731-1800), English poet. 


26. N. Schuyler was Nicholas P. B. Schuyler, one of the incorporators of the Burlin- 
game Town Company in 1858.—Andreas-Cutler, op. cit., p. 1533. 
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Cloudy all day but no rain, Went up to the boarding house to 
attend the drawing of Council City Lots, remained there all 
day and attended stockholders meetting in the evening, was 
elected member of local board of trustees. bout sack flour in 
evening came home, read. 

Sat 21 
Cloudy & rainy nearly all day, rained some last night. Lay 
back & read most the day, finished reading Cowpers task and 
commenced Gertrude of Wyoming,?* went down to Hoovers in 
the afternoon, thence to Freels & paid for some flour, came back 
home past Hoovers and got a loaf of bread. 

Sun 22. 
Warm with broken clouds. Lay back and read, had a call 
from Mr Meadonald & Plumb. Medonald stayed all night _fin- 
ished reading Gertrude of Wyoming, had a great deal of talk 
with Mr Mcdonald on religion and other things. 

Mon 23. 
little cloudy in the forenoon, Clear & warm in the afternoon. 
Mended my boots in the morning went over with Mr Me- 
donald to his claim, thence to Hoovers, thence to Freels, thene 
back to Hoovers, got some bread, & home, cleared out a road 
through the timber to haul my rails out on, read in the evening. 

Teus 24. 
Warm in the forenoon, Clouds and thunder and threatning of 
rain in the afternoon Worked in the garden in the morning, 
hauled rails in the afternoon, read in the evening. Mr Me- 
donald is with me to-day & to-night. 

Wep 25. 
Warm with scattered clouds. Hauled rails in the forenoon, at- 
tended Lyceum at the boarding house. to-day the first debate 
in the Pioneer Institute occured, the question was, should 
Kansas in the formation of a state government exclude Free 
negroes, I was on the negative, after the meeting ajourned, 
came home, past Hoovers & got some bread. 

THUR 26. 
Clear & warm all day. Wrote a letter in the forenoon to J. 
Ferris Memillen, went down to Hoovers and copied the record 
of the temperature of the weather in July and enclosed it in 

27. Thomas Campbell (1777-1844), a Scotch poet, wrote Gertrude of Wyoming; A Penn- 


sylvania Tale in 1809. It is described as the story in verse of the “desolation of Wyoming, 
in Pennsylvania, which took place in 1778, by an incursion of the Indians.” 
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Ferris’s letter. Went thence to Freels and stayed there most 
the afternoon. Came home, read & built air castles.*8 
F rt 27. 
Clear & very warm with a good breeze. Fought musquitoes 
nearly all night last night and slept late this morning. Mr Mc- 
donald came up and we hauled the ballance of my rails out, 
after which we sat & talked on different subjects untill towards 
evening, when he left & I took a walk over to Wills house, found 
no one there, came home, fiddled built air castles bathed 
& went to bed. 
Sat 28 
Wrote a letter in the morning to Miss M. J. Morrison, had a 
call from Mr Stanley, went over to Dr Kerrs in the afternoon 
to attend a meeting of the board of trustees, got home about 
dark. 
Sun 29. 
Clear & pleasant all day. Went to Church, heard the Rev. 
Lowry preach a sermon on war, stoped short time at Freels. 
Dr Toothman came home with me, Went out in the evening 
show him a claim. George Young called in about dark, 
stoped short time, read some in the bible, wrote took general 
bathe & went to bed. 
Mon 30. 
Cloudy, thunder & lightning in the morning but no rain. Clear 
& warm through the midle of the day, heavy wind thunder 
lightning & strong appearance of rain in the evening. Washed 
some clothes in the morning, studied and wrote on debate for 
Lyceum, the question being, resolved that Women should exer- 
cise the elective franchise. I wrote four pages of foulls-cap, 
have a very sore foot, think its poisoned. 
Tevs 381. 
Terific thunder & lightning and a fine shower last night, Clear 
& pleasant with a fine breeze. Went up to Youngs in the morn- 
28. Stewart's “air castles’’ were shared by others. A ‘‘Member of Settlement Company,’ 
roused by the exaggerated stories told of Council City, wrote to The National Era of Wash- 
ington, D. C., on August 15: “In the Era of August 2d, I notice a paragraph on the Amer- 
ican Settlement in Kansas, named Council City, stating we have 1,500 inhabitants, a saw-mill, 
post office, Sabbath - school, hundreds of acres in crops, &c. Such statements, I think, are 
wrong; for, when people arrive, they find it different, and many of our best settlers leave in 
disappointment. . . The inhabitants, instead of being 1,500, as stated, I think, would 
not be more than 500 within ten miles, and as yet not one building on the city proper. A 
saw-mill we have, but it is not yet running, but hope it will be soon. A post office we have, 
with a regular monthly mail, with an occasional one between. A Sabbath-school was organized 
last spring, but is abandoned for the present, on account of sickness, which, I think, was 
mostly brought on by exposure and change of diet. . . . The number of acres in crops, 
(or corn,) perhaps, is correct; but the most of it was planted late, and on the prairie sod, 


and of course we cannot expect a full crop. The most of the settlers are putting in a few 
acres of wheat.”—-The National Era, October 25, 1855. 
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ing to draw the water out of his well in order to get my mattock 

which was buried in the water, worked a while at it and quit 

for a bad job. Came home went down to Freels, thence to 
Brattons, thence to Hoovers, took super there, thence home, 
sang, fiddled on three strings, read wrote & went to bed. 

Avueust [1855 

Wep 1. 
Clear & warm with a good breeze all day. Got up in the night 
last night and commenced reading Youngs nights thoughts,” 
read and hour or two, slept late this morning, studied & wrote 
on debate for Lyceum in forenoon, went to town in afternoon, 
took Mrs Bratton some cucumbers, went from there to Freels, 
stayed there most the afternoon, came to Hoovers, got my 
bread, and home, read night thoughts. 

THURS 2. 
Clear & warm all day. Went out in the morning to build fence, 
worked at it some time, quit and read a while, had call from 
Toothman, also one from [John E.] Gould, he stayed all night. 

Fripay 3. 
Clear & very warm. Went out in the morning and put up a few 
pannel of fence came back to the house, & read till towards 
evening, worked some more at my fence, read through the eve- 
ning. 

SaT 4. 
Warm, temperature 91, scattered clouds through the day, a 
light shower at dark, thunder lightning & threatning for more 
at night. Went down to the Post-office & waited all day ex- 
pecting the Santa-fee stages with the Council City mail. it did 
not come, so I went over to Hoovers, and eat the first Water- 
melon in Kansas there, came home and read as usual, money 
out of pocket to-day. 

SUN 3d. 

Some rain last night, cloudy this morning, cleared off about 10 

OClock, warm ballance the day. Had a call from Mr Roscoe 

in the morning, went down to the Post-Office in forenoon, re- 

mained at Freels remainder of the day, got no mail, came home 

in the evening, Mr Mcdonald came with me, spent the evening 

talking on religion &C. 


29. Edward Young (1683-1765), English poet and clergyman. The Complaint, or Night 


Thoughts on Life, Death and Immortality is his chief work 
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Mon 6. 
Pleasant all day. Went over with Mr Mcdonald in the morning 
to his claim for the purpose of helping him to mark the lines 
arround it. after lookink over it, and having no compass we 
concluded to defer it to another time, went from there to 
Hoovers taking them some cucumbers, & thence to Freels with 
some green corn, thence to the Post-office and recieved 9 letters 
and six newspapers the letters were respectively from Miss 
Mary Craven, Miss R. L. Law, J W Johnston, De Cossit, J. S. 
White, O G Hazen, R C Leslie & J P Woodruff, also a piece of 
music from Ebb Sanky, Mr Johnston letter contained a Check 
for 20,00, one of O G Hazen a receit from New Castle Gazette. 
after recieving this glorious big mail I came home past Hoovers 
& got a loaf of bread, read my letters all over & glanced at my 
papers, eat diner and went to work at my fence, worked a while 
& returned to the house, reread my letters & some more in my 
papers, worked some more & read till all most mid night. 

Tevs 7. 
Pleasant, scattered clouds a few drops of rain in the after- 
noon. Worked at my fence a while in the morning, went down 
to Freels, thence to Post-office, recieved 4 papers, eat diner at 
Freels, had new potatoes, came home, read & worked at fence 
alternately till dark, read papers till late in the night. 

Web 8. 
Fine rain in the forenoon, Clear & pleasant in the afternoon. 
Slept nearly all forenoon, read, some, went to attend Lyceum 
at the Boarding house in the afternoon, debated on the Neg. of 
the question—resolved that weomen should exercise the elective 
franchise. Came home & read through the evening. 

TuHur. 9. 
A gentle but constant rain all day. Wrote three letters, read 
newspapers ballance the day. 

Fri 10. 
Cloudy in morn. Clear in evening, Worked at my fence and 
read alternately all day, wrote a letter in the evening, had a 
call from Jim Miller, he stayed all night. 

Sat 11. 
Rained a little in the morning. Clear through the day, a fine 
shower in the evening, heavy thunder Lightning & rain after 
dark. Wrote a letter in the forenoon, went down town, stopped 
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some, time at Allisons, went thence to Hoovers, got some bread 

andhome read fidled &C as usual. 

Sun 12. 
Showery all day, heavy thunder & lightning, Wrote three let- 
ters, this was about all I did. saw a wild-cat near the house in 
the evening. 

Mon. 13 
Clear & pleasant in the forenoon showery in the afternoon. 
Worked at my fence in the morning, took 8 letters down to the 
post office, stopped a while at Freels, came home in the eve. 

Tevus 14. 
Cloudy & a little rain, Worked short time at my fence, washed 
dressed & went down town, stopped at boarding house, thence 
home, read &C through the evening. 

Wep 15 
Scattered clouds, a few drops of rain. Had a call from Mr. 
Amy Smith in the morning, went down town with him, stayed 
there untill towards evening, came home, Johnston MclIntyere 
came with me & stayed all night. 

TuHur 16. 
A fine rain in the forenoon, Clear & pleasant in the afternoon. 
Lay back and read in forenoon, Helped Dr Toothman raise 
cabin in afternoon. 

Fri 17. 
Clear & pleasant, cool in the morning. Finished reading night 
thoughts and commenced reading Miltons Paridise Lost. fin- 
ished fencing my corn in the afternoon, read through the eve- 
ning. 

Sat 18. 
Pleasant all day. Cut some grass in the morning to fill my bed 
with, went to the garden & got some corn for Todds, & some for 
MelIntiere, went down to Dr Kerrs to attend meeting of the 
board, Johnston Mcintire accompaning me as far as town, 
stopped at Todds & took diner, came back to Freels, stoped and 
stayed all night to set up with Geo. Young who was very low 
with fever, he died between 9 & 10 O Clock, helped to dress 
him & sat up ballance of the night.*® 


30. Of this period J. M. Winchell wrote that heavy midsummer rains were “followed by 
the general prostration of all the people in my neighborhood by the ague. From the rolling 
character of the country, we had vainly fancied ourselves free from this malarial scourge; but 
the rains of August were very heavy, and the people drank the water of the creeks, and lived 
largely on milk.’"—Winchell Ms., loc. cit., pp. 81, 82. 
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Sun 19. Sat : 
Pleasant ail day. Came home from Freels early in the morning, 
got breakfast, read a short time, Lay down & slept till about ' 
11 OClock, dressed and went down to attend the funeral, heard 
the Rev. Lowry preach a funeral sermon, came home past 
Hoovers & got a Loaf of bread, Youngs funeral was the first 
I ever attended in Kansas. | 

Mon 20. 
Clear & pleasant, a good breeze. Went down town & Loafed ‘ 
round all day, wrote a letter for Freel to the Mayor of Easton, SUN | 
Pa, teiling him about the death of Geo. Young who came from 
that place, took diner at Freels, came home in the evening, 
fidled & read balance the eve. 

Tevs 21. Mon 
Cloudy & rainy nearly all day. Commenced diging for water 
on the bank of the creek in the morning. worked but little it 
commencing to rain, Lay up and read ballance the day. ‘ 

Wep 22. 
Cloudy in the morning, cleared up about nine oClock, pleasant TEUS 
the remainder of the day. Lay up and read in the fornoon, | 
went to attend Lyceum in the afternoon, had a good meeting, 
went to the Post-office, recieved one paper,—the Ist No of my 
New-Castle Gazette, came home past Hoovers and got some 
bread. ! 

Tur. 23. 

Clear & warm all day. Went over to Mr Lords to attend his 
little daughters funeral, was one of the pall bearers, came home Web. 
in the evening, pulled my first ripe Water Melon—weighed 21 
Lbs & most Luscious, finished reading Miltons paridise Lost, 
read some in the bible. 

Fripay 24. ' 
Clear & pleasant. Had a call from Rev Shaw & Mr Dalton of 
New Mexico early in the morning, their object being to buy 
Wells Claim, went with them to see it, came back & went down 
to Freels, expecting to go to Kansas [City] with Mr Mcdonald, 

did not, remained and went to church in the afternoon heard 
Rev [Samuel S.] Snyder preach, attended a meeting of the cite- THU 
zens to see about settling up the buissiness of Geo. Young— | 
deceased, in the evening, was chosen administrator cam 
home & read through the evening as usual. | 
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aT 25. 
Scatered clouds, pleasant. Went down to Freels in the morning, 
intending to go up to Harveys to attend to the appraisement o1 
Geo. Youngs property, found that Messrs Hoover & Freel who 
were to go along were already gone, so I concluded not to go, 
remained down town and attended a political meeting, thence to 
Hoovers, eat some watermelons, got some bread & some butter, 
thence home, fiddled, read, & fought musquitoes, the ballance 
of the evening. 

| Sun 26. 

| Misty in the morning, scattered clouds, and clear in the evening. 

Read & eat Water melons all day, wrot some verses to Mary 
Newel in the evening expected a call from some Ladies. 

Mon 27. 

Misty in the morning, clear & pleasant through the day. Went 
down town & attended to George Youngs affairs, settling acct 
&C. Came home in the evening, Charley Linkinager [C. N. 
Linkenauger] came with me. 

TEus 28. 

Heavy fog and distillations of dew in the morning, clear & 
pleasant in the afternoon, Remained at home with Charley, a 
while in the morning. Bill Smith called and told me that 

, Brother Will was worse, went up to see him, found him very 

sick, sent Smith after the Dr, & remained with Will till the 
Dr came, came back home riding Wills Pony, filled a [be- 
tick?] in the evening read Popes works after dark. 

Wen. 29. 

Clear & beautiful ail day. Went down to Freels in the morning 
and got his horses & Plumbs waggon and went up to Youngs 
cabin with Charley Linkinager after Brother Will, brought him 
down to my house and waited on him through the day, went 
down to the store in the evening and got some wine & peruvian 
bark, also some milk at Freels, came home, got Will Smith to 
stay with me, am going to set up with Brother to-night, he is 
very bad. The Dr thinks he will not live, he called to see him 
to-day. 

THurR 30. 

Warm in the morning, a light shower about noon, clear in the 

evening. Went to the Boarding house after my syringe in the 

morning, got it and came to Freels, got a chicken for Will, 
thence to Hoovers, got some bread, thence home, worked about 
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the house waiting on William &C. Will died about half past 
eleven OClock, sent Will Smith to get help to dress him. Mr 
Hoover & Jim Bothel *! came & attended to it. Smith went to 
see about getting a coffin made, grave dug & shroud made, Mr 
Hoover remained with [me] untill towards evening & then went 
home, Smith came back soon after and also Jim Bothel about 
dark. am setting up to-night with my last Brother for the last 
time. what luck is to be meted out to me? 


Fri 31. 


Clear & warm ali day. Dressed up in the morning and prepared 
for Wills funeral, which was to occur at eleven OClock but on 
account of detention in making the coffin, did not occur untill 
about five in the evening, consequently did not get through till 
after dark, went down to Mr Brattons after the funeral and 
stayed there all night. 


Sat 1. SEPTEMBER [1885] 


Warm, scattered clouds. Came from Mr Brattons in the morn- 
ing to Freels, remained there all day settling up George Youngs 
accounts, bought a piece of fresh beef in the evening, came home 
about dark, Bill Smith came with me. 


Sun 2. 


Clear & warm all day. Went down town in the morning and 
remained there untill afternoon, went over to Lords to set up 
with Cort. Haven *? who is very low with Typhoid fever, ar- 
rived there about sun-down, set up untill 12 oClock, left and 
came over to Freels, got there about 1 oClock, remained there 
all night. 


Mon 3. 


Clear & warm. Got up early in the morning, and found my 
Pony gone, Learned that Dr Bowin had taken it, waited untill 
he returned, went home and done chores about the house, for 
some time, returned to Freels to attend to selling George Youngs 
effects, had an auction sale, sold a few things, came home in 
t{h]e evening with Mr Mcdonald & Will Smith had a spree 
on Water Mellon. 


Teus 4. 


1854 


31. 


82. 


Clear, A good breeze. Washed clothes all day. Loaned fifteen 
dollars to Mr Wright.** 


James Bothel was one of the original Pennsylvania party which arrived in November, 


Cortez Haven is the M. C. Haven mentioned in the entry for July 4. He died some 


time after this entry was written.—Herald of Freedom, November 17, 1855. 
Probably Devilla Wright, a young farmer originally from Iowa. 
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Wep 5. 
Clear & pleasant. Dident feel very well this morning, Lay 
down after breakfast & slept an hour or two, got up and started 
out to hunt my Pony, could not find it, came back to the house, 
went to the garden, gathered some tomatoes and took them 
down to Mrs. Hoover, found the Pony down there, went over 
to Freels, thence to the Post-office, recieved five letters & 9 
papers, came home & read my letters & papers. 

THUR 6. 

Scattered clouds, warm. Washed clothes in the forenoon, went 
up to Youngs cabin in the afternoon and got some things that 
William had left there, came home and read ballance the day. 

Fri. 7. 

Warm & sultry. Took some tomatoes down to Freels in the 
morning, remained there some time, recieved a letter from Alf 
Addis by the hand of P. O. Conver,*4 Came home very sick 
with fever & head-ache, went to bed. 

Sat 8. 

Warm &«& Sultry. Lay up and read in the forenoon, went down 
to Freels in the afternoon, came home past Hoovers, took sup- 
per there. 

Sun 9. 

Warm, scattered clouds. did Chores about the house some, got 
sick & lay in bed nearly all day, terrible high fever, think I’m 
going to be sick. 

Mon 10. 

Pleasant all day. Felt better in the morning. got on my Pony 
and rode down to Dr Kerrs and got some medicine went 
thence to [John R.] Caziers, stopped an hour or two, thence to 
the Boarding house to attend stockholders meeting Got very 
sick while there & had to go to bed and stay there untill morn- 
ing. 

Tevs 11. 

Felt some better, got my Pony and started for home, was sick 
before I got there, tumbled into bed & lay there very sick, not 
able to get up. 

34. P. O. Conver had emigrated with the Western Pennsylvania Kansas party in 1854. 

For several months he had been working as a compositor in the office of the Herald of Freedom 

at Lawrence. An announcement in that paper on July 14, 1855, stated that he was planning 


to publish a weekly newspaper at Council City, to be called the Council City Banner, begin- 
ning September 1. So far as is known, this journal never materialized. 
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Web 12. 
Warm, scattered clouds. Tried to get up in the morning, 
couldent do it. Lay in bed all day, desperate sick, no one near 
me. 

Tuur. 13. 
A little Cloudy. Had a call from Mr Dalton in the morning, 
felt some better, got up and eat a little, got on the Pony and 
went down to Alisons after some medicine, took sick about the 
time I got there, and had to stop, went to bed and lay there all 
night. 

Fri 14. 
Warm & Sultry. Felt some better in the morning, got my Pony 
and rode home, had a call from Mr Dalton, went over to take 
diner with him, and his wife, took sick while there and had to 
hurry home, Lav in bed from then till next morning sick as 
could get to be. 

Sat 15. 
tained a little in the morning, pleasant through the day. Took 
a bathe in the morning, went down to Alisons with the view of 
stoping there a few days till get better, had chill & fever in the 
evening. 

Sun 16. 
Heavy rain last night, occasional rain and clouds through the 
day. Read a little in morning, had chills & fever in the after- 
noon, took 20 Gr Quinine to-day. 

Mon 17. 
Pleasant, south breeze. Came home in the morning and re- 
mained there all day, had no fever, read newspapers, think the 
quinine has done a good work for me. 

Tevs 18. 
Warm, with south breeze. Stephen Smith stayed with me last 
night having called after I went to bed, felt better, wrote a let- 
ter, had a call from Mrs Dalton, also from Mr Gould. 

Wep 19. 
tained in the morning, scattered clouds through the day. Lay 
up and read all day. Had a call from Mr Dalton, & one from a 
fellow by the name of Tom Hill. 

THuR 20. 
Warm & south breeze. Took a good bathe in the morning, went 
to Hoovers, thence to Alisons, took diner there, thence to Brat- 
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tons, thence to Prentises, got half bushel corn meal, thence 

home, read Paines age of reason.*® 

Fri. 21 
Warm but good south breeze. Chored about the house fixing 
the beds &C. Went down to Alisons in the evening, got some 
butter, thence to Hoovers, got some milk, thence hom had 
firstrate super on mush & milk. 

Sat 22. 





Clear & pleasant. Went out in the morning to make rails for a 
calf pen, worked short time, found it rather hard work, quit and 
came to the house, read through the greater part of the day, had 
a call from Hoge,** paid him for making Williams coffin, went 
down to Alisons, got Mr Medonald on my Pony and started 
him for my house, I went past Hoovers, and got some bread, 
& punkin pies, got home about sun-down, Mr Medonald stayes 
with me to-night. 

SUN 23. 
Warm, scattered Clouds, a few drops of rain. Lay back reading, 
wrote 4 letters. 

Mon 24. 
Clear & pleasant. Went at making some more rails for my calf 
pen. Dave Condit ** came in a short time, so I quit work and 
set in the house & talked to him & Mr Medonald untill towards 
evening. Went down to Hoovers, thence to Titus’ after some 
butter, got none, thence to Brattons, got none there, thence back 
to Hoovers got some milk, then home, had mush & milk for 
supper. 

Trevs 25. 
A fine rain last night, clear & pleasant to-day. Finished making 
rails for calf pen, and built the pen, had a call from Mr 
{Frederick C.] Upsom he had a shake while here, cut up 
some corn in the evening. 

Wep 26. 
Clear & Cool. Went out in the morning to cut corn, worked at 
it a short time, had a call from Mr Joy, who came to notify me 
of a meeting of the board of trustees, quit work and went to 
attend the board meeting, remained there all day, paid Dr 


35. Tom Paine (1737-1809), political pamphleteer of the American Revolution, wrote The 
Age of Reason during 1794-1796 while he was living in France. It has been called the ‘‘athe 
ists’ bible,”’ though Paine was a deist and not an atheist, and most of the ideas expressed are 
more or less commonplace today. 

36. W. H. Hogue was a cabinetmaker, originally from Missouri 

37. David Condit was a member of the Pennsylvania part 
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Kerrs bill for attending William, got cloth for a pair of pants 
from J Byers. 

TuHurR 27. 
Clear Cool & pleasant. Cut Corn a while in the morning, went 
down to Prentiss’ after Mcdonalds cow & calf. tried to drive 
them home, could not do it. Left them at Prints, stopped there 
till after diner, thence to Allisons, got some flour & took it over 
to Hoovers, brought my rifle and Geo Youngs shot gun home 
from freels, found Dalton there, made a bargain with him to 
bring the cow & calf up from Prentiss’s to-morrow morning. 

Fripay 28. 
Cloudy. Cool. Went down in the morning after the cow. 
Dalton did not go as I expected, took a shake while at Prentiss’ 
and had to give up the idea of bringing home the contrary cow 
& calf. Came home late in the evening feel rather slim. 

Sat 29. 
Rained last night, cloudy and cool through the day. Went 
over to Daltons in the morning, took a shake while there, hus- 
seled home. Lay up ballance of the day. Cousin William 
Stewart from Illinoise came in about dark, havent seen him for 
four years before to-night. 

Sun 30. 
Rained lightly last night also this forenoon. Took a shake 
early in the morning and Lay up ballance the day. Cousin 
Will rode around some alone, too sick to go with him, dam 
this ague. 

Mos 1. OctToBer [1855] 


Cloudy & sunshin alternately Had more fever & ague to-day, 
got Mr Mcdonald to go after some quinine and butter, took 
some of bothe when he got back. Cousin Will Left this morn- 
ing for Lawrence. the Ruffians held and election to-day to elect 
delegate to Congress.** 
Trevs 2. 

Clear with high west breeze. Had a very hard shake to-day. 
felt better in the evening, a pair of some-bodys oxen broke into 
my corn, took the shot gun out and shot them with beans. 


88. At this election J. W. Whitfield received 2,721 of a total vote of 2,738 for territorial 
delegate to the 34th congress. The Free-State men did not participate. On September 5-6, 
at the Big Springs convention, they had organized the Free-State party, nominated ex-Gov- 
ernor Reeder for delegate to congress, and named the second Tuesday in October as the date 
for their own congressional election. 
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Wep 3. 
Windy. Cool Fever and ageu as usual. was in bed nearly all 
day. 

THuR 4. 
Some rain last night, cool to-day. Got the Ageu broke to-day 
had no chill. 

Fripay 5. 
Cloudy & cool. Felt better, went out and cut some corn, went 
down to the Post-office in the evening, recieved 8 letters and a 
bundle of papers, Came home & read my letters & papers. 
6. 
A good breeze. Cut corn part of the day, took Mcdonalds 
oxen, which have been up here for a few days, down town, got 
some bread at Hoovers, came home thence to Daltons, back 
home read newspapers. 

7. 

Went out in the morning to cut corn. Mr Mcdonald was with 
me, worked at it a short time when the two Mr Roses called, 
quit work and entertained my visitors till eve.*® 

Mon 8 


Warm & dry. Went over to Daltons in the morning. thence 

down the Creek to hunt Medonalds oxen, could not find them, 

came home, husked and carried in corn ballance of the day. 
Tevus 9. 


Warm—very warm. Called over to see Daltons in the morning 
who were both sick, cut them some wood, returned home, car- 
ried up some corn. This is election day for delegate to Con- 
gress, went to the polls & voted for A H Reeder,* went to Pren- 
tiss’ got some butter, came home and read & wrote. 
Wep 10. 

Clear & high wind. Went over to Daltons, found them very 
sick, thence to attend meeting of boad of trustees. had good 
time, thence after Medonalds oxen, did not get them came 
home & brought some bread & potatoes up to Daltons. 


39. Marcus H. Rose (see Footnote 17) and his nephew, Marcus C., had come to Kansas 
together. The latter was a young schoolteacher who taught a osantpaion school at the Sac 
and Fox agency from December, 1854, to the end of March, 185! He returned to re nn 
sylve ania in October, 1856, because of ill health. —Early Days in Renee 2 R. 
Green’s Historical Series (Olathe, 1913), v. 2, pp. [40-45]. 

40. Reeder received 62 votes at Council City and a total of 2,849 in the territory. In 
December both he and Whitfield claimed the seat as delegate from Kansas, but congress did 
not admit either of them. 


3—5797 
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TuHur 11. 
Clear & warm. Went over to Daltons, did some chores for 
them, thence after Mcdonalds oxen, found them and brought 
them home with the waggon, hauled up some rails & built a 
corn crib, hauled up one load of corn. 

Fri. 12. 
Hauled up one load of corn, got sick, Lay in bed ballance the 
day, went over to Daltons in the evening. found them still 
sick. 

Sar 13. 
Warm. Hague & fever, Lay up all day. 

Sun 14. 
Warm, a light breeze. Felt some better this morning, yoked 
up the oxen and hauled a load of wood. Lay up the remainder 
of the day, had a call from Dalton, helped him take over his 
cow. 

Mon 15. 
Warm & pleasant. Still more ague. Lay up. 

Tevs 16. 
Pleasant. Some better to-day, went down town in the waggon, 
got some quinine, and some bread, came home, took a chill. 
Felt angry, cursed Mr Mcdonald and went to bed, mad. 

Wep 17. 
Clear & pleasant. Went over to Daltons, sold him my corn, 
engaged to board with him, returned home, took Quinine Lay 
up rest of the day, Mr Mcdonald left for Kansas city to-day. 

THR 18. 
Windy through the day, rain in the night. Not well yet, read 
newspapers through the day, had a piece of fresh beef sent me 
in the evening by Mrs Dalton, sent to Kansas [City] for some 
apples some onions & pair of boots. 

Fri 19. 
Warm, scattered clouds. Shaved, bathed, put on a clean shirt, 
took my gun and went after my Pony which I have missed for 
several days, shot a snake, got very tired, came home, did not 
find my Pony, rested ballance the day. 

Sat 20. 


Cloudy, a few drops of rain. Felt pretty well this morning, 
tinkered a long time at my guns, arranged at the accounts of 
Geo. Young some, read some, in the bible, rained considerable 
in the evening. 
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Sun. 21. 
Cold & windy. Drove a lot of catle out of my corn, went over 
to Daltons, stopped a few minutes, came home, spent the day 
reading, Hill came over two or three times. 

Mon 22. 

Rained considerable in the morning, pleasant in the evening. 
Went down to Hoovers, remained there during the rain, got a 
{loaf of] bread. came home. Went over to Daltons. Got 
yoke of cattle and wagon, came back with Hill to get some corn 
out of my field. 

Teus 23. 

Very cold & windy. Sat by the fire all day & read. 

Wep 24. 

Clear & cool pleasant in the afternoon. Went down town to 
attend meeting of board of trustees——a quorum not being pres- 
ent no meeting was held, remained till afternoon for the Ly- 
ceum, attended it, from thence came to Prentiss’s, got some 
butter, thence to Hoovers, ground some corn on his hand mill, 
got a loaf of bread, and home. 

TuHour. 25. 

A little cool, rather windy. Husked corn greater part the day, 
read philosophy some. 

Fri 26. 

Pleasant, a good breeze. Husked corn, read some philosophy, 
gathered some beans. 

Sat 27. 

Pleasant, a little warm, some breeze, Washed clothes in the 
forenoon, went down town in the afternoon, bought some coffee, 
went over to Prentiss’, settled with him, thence to Hoovers, got 
some bread, came home through Cleavelands turnip patch and 
got some turnips, eat a hearty supper on beans & pork re- 
cieved a letter to-day. 

Sun 28. 

Clear, warm & pleasant. Had call from Mr Dalton in the 
morning, went home with him, had glass of hot toddy, sat a 
while, returned, wrote letters ballance the day. 

Mon 29. 

Clear, rather windy in evening. Gathered & hulled hazelnuts 
most the day, picked a few beans. 
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Trvus 30. 


Warm & pleasant untill near evening, blew up windy and con- 
tinued so all night. Went over to Daltons in the morn, to help 
him yoke up his oxen, got it done with some trouble, had a glass 
of hot toddy, brought the oxen over to my corn field, hitched 
them to my waggon which had been left there, hauled the 
waggon over to Daltons, came home, gathered some beans, had 
chill & fever after dark. 


Web 31. 


Hallow eve. Rather windy all day. Made preperation to at- 
tend meeting of the board of trustees, felt too sick to leave the 
house, stayed at home, read a little, lay in bed most the day, 
sent for some medicine, got not, Lord! how I wish I was out of 
this. 


{Part Two, November, 1855-April, 1857, Will Appear in the 
May, 1949, Issue] 
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The Army Engineers as Road Surveyors and 
Builders in Kansas and Nebraska, 1854-1858 


W. TurrentTIne Jackson 


T the close of the Mexican war the territory of the United States 

was greatly increased by the addition of California and the 
New Mexico and Utah territories. The population of California, 
gradually becoming stabilized after the gold rush, began to demand 
better mail facilities and more satisfactory roads for the travel of 
emigrants from the Mississippi and Missouri valleys to the coast. 
Delays brought about dissatisfaction and some talk of the establish- 
ment of a separate Pacific republic. During the war years the Mor- 
mons had also laid the foundations of their commonwealth in the 
Great Basin. The intermediate country between the Missouri river 
settlements and the Great Salt Lake and that beyond it to the Cali- 
fornia communities was controlled by Indian tribes which were often 
hostile and guilty of occasional depredations. 

To facilitate the movement of troops destined for California, New 
Mexico and Utah as well as to decrease the cost of transporting 
supplies needed for military operations in the newly acquired do- 
main, it was imperative that the federal government improve the 
means of communication and travel across the Great Plains. Roads 
which could be used with reasonable speed would bind the nation 
together, improve the mail service, aid the emigrant and insure the 
safety of the frontier settlements. The congress of the United States 
justified its appropriations for federal road building on the basis of 
national defense, for the most part, and therefore assigned the super- 
vision of many constructions to the Secretary of War. 

The corps of topographical engineers, which since 1838 had been 
responsible for all nonmilitary engineering projects of the army, 
including road building, was engaged shortly after the termination of 
the Mexican war in making surveys for possible military routes into 
the newly acquired Mexican cession.'. In 1849 Capt. R. B. Marey's 
expedition was ordered from Fort Smith, on the Arkansas, to Santa 
Fe for the purpose of locating the best route to New Mexico, con- 
ciliating the Indian tribes along the way and escorting a group of 
California-bound emigrants westward. Lt. James H. Simpson, of 


cas W. TurrENTINE JAcKsON is an assistant professor of American history at the University of 
licago. 

_1. W. Stull Holt, The Office of the Chief of Engineers of the Army, Its Non-Military 
History, Activities, and Organization (Baltimore, 1928), pp. 9. 
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the topographical engineers, was sent along to survey and improve 
a wagon route along the southern bank of the Canadian river.2. Two 
other officers of the corps, Capt. Howard Stansbury and Lt. J. W. 
Gunnison, directed an exploring party from Fort Leavenworth to 
Oregon during the same spring. Captain Stansbury was ordered to 
make a survey from the northern shore of Salt Lake to Fort Hall to 
determine the practicability of a wagon road between that fort and 
the Mormon community.’ A third expedition, sponsored by the top- 
ographical engineers, under Capt. L. Sitgreaves, explored the route 
from Santa Fe to the Bay of California by the way of the Zuni river, 
a tributary of the Colorado, and down the latter stream to its 
mouth.* 

As a result of the recommendations of Jefferson Davis, Secretary 
of War, the United States congress inaugurated in 1853 an extensive 
road building program in the territories acquired during the 1840’s. 
Appropriations were first made for Oregon roads,5 and during the 
following two years the activity spread to the entire Pacific North- 
west. 

Appropriations were approved in 1854 and 1855 for five federa! 
roads in New Mexico territory, connecting the forts and more im- 
portant towns in the vicinity of Santa Fe. A survey was ordered 
from Salt Lake City to the eastern boundary of California for th« 
construction of a military road. Lt. Col. E. J. Steptoe, Third ar- 
tillery, was charged with making the necessary contracts. Twenty- 
five thousand dollars had been allocated for this road from Salt 
Lake, passing through Provo City, Fillmore City, Parovan and Ce- 
dar City, in the direction of Cajon pass.? In 1855 additional roads 

2. “Report of the Colonel of Topographical Engineers, 1849,” in Report of the Secretary 
of War, Senate Executive Document No. 1, 31 Cong., 1 Sess. (1849-1850), p. 295; “Report 
on the Route From Fort Smith to Santa Fe,’ ’ House Executive Document No. 45, 31 Cong., 
1 Sess. (1849-1850), v. 8. 

The official report of Simpson has been used extensively by Grant Foremun in editing the 
journal of Captain Marcy, Marcy and the Gold Seekers, the Journal of Captain R. B. 
Marcy, With an Account of the Gold Rush Over the Southern Route (Norman, Okla., 1939). 
Background material is also furnished by Ralph P. Bieber’s scholarly Southern Trails to Cali- 
fornia in 1849 (Glendale, Cal., 1937), and his article ‘““The Southwestern Trails to California 


in 1849,” in The Mississippi Valley Historical Review, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and Lincoln, Neb 
v. 12, No. 3 (December, 1925), pp. 342-375. 

3. “Report of the Colonel of Topographical Engineers, 1849,” loc. cit., pp, 295, 296, 
307-309; “Report of the Colonel of Topographical Engineers, 1851," in Report of the Secre- 
tary of War, House Ex. Doc. No. 2, 32 Cong., 1 Sess. (1851-1852), p. 386; “Exploration and 
Survey of the Valley of the Salt Lake of Utah,” Sen. Ex. Doc. No. 3, Special Sess. (1851). 
This last document contains extensive material on the Mormon community in the Basin. 

. “Report of the Colonel of Topographical Engineers, 1851,” loc. cit., pp. 386, 387 
“Report of an Expedition Down the Zuni and Colorado Rivers,’’ Sen, Ez. Doc. No. 59, 32 
Cong., 2 Sess. (1852-1853), v. 10. 

5. United States Statutes at Large, v. 10, pp. 151, 303. 

6. Ibid., pp. 303, 638. Several years elapsed before any construction was begun.——‘‘Report 
of the Chief Topographical Engineer, 1858,"’ in Report of the Secretary of War, House Ez. 
Doc. No. 2, 35 Cong., 2 Sess. (1858-1859), v. 2, Part 2, pp. 1206-1211. 

7. United States Statutes at Large, v. 10, p. 304; ‘Report of the Colonel of the Corps of 
Topographical Engineers, 1855,” in Report of the Secretary of War, Sen. Ez. Doc. No. 1, 34 
Cong., 1 Sess., Part 2, pp. 504-507. The correspondence between Davis and Steptoe is printed 
in this report. 
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, in Oregon and Washington were authorized and the principal forts 
) of the region, such as Columbia City Barracks (Fort Vancouver) 
; and Fort Steilacoom, were to be joined by military routes.® 
) The area between the western boundary of the prairie states and 
) the Rocky Mountains was designated as the Kansas and Nebraska 
) territories in 1854. Across these plains the great tide of migra- 
tion had swept to Oregon, California and the Great Basin. The 
valley of the Platte had been the greatest route of all and since the 
beginning of the Great Migration in 1841 the Oregon trail had been 


fixed upon its southern bank. In 1847 the Mormons, leaving their 
winter quarters at Omaha, chose a new western route along the north 
bank of the stream. The War Department decided in 1854 to im- 
prove this Mormon trail from Omaha as far as New Fort Kearny 
at the southern bend of the Platte. Military supplies could be more 
quickly and cheaply transported to the post by bringing them up 
the Missouri along the western Iowa boundary to the Council Bluffs- 
Omaha region and thence overland on a shorter land route than that 
from Fort Leavenworth. On February 17, 1855, $50,000 was made 
available by the federal government for this public work.® 

Fort Leavenworth, on the eastern boundary of Kansas, was at this 
time the principal depot from which the military stations along the 
routes to Utah, California and Oregon were supplied, and the con- 
tracts for the transportation of these supplies amounted to three or 
four hundred thousand dollars each year. One hundred thirty miles 
west of Fort Leavenworth, at the forks of the Kansas (Kaw) river, 
a new fort, known as Fort Riley, was under construction in 1854- 
1855. This fort, built for the protection of the Kansas settlements 
and as a subordinate depot and advanced rendezvous for troops, was 
connected with Leavenworth by a water route on the Kansas and 
by a military road on its north bank.’ 

The President on March 3, 1855, approved a bill for $50,000 for 
the construction of a road from Fort Riley to the Arkansas river at 
any point which the Secretary of War deemed most desirable for 
military purposes. An equal sum was approved for a road from 
Fort Riley to Bridger’s pass in the Rocky Mountains.'! The army 
planned that the route to the Arkansas would reach: that river either 
at the Cimarron crossing or at Bent’s Fort, so troops and supplies 
from the two Kansas forts, as well as emigrants, might then travel 

8. United States Statutes at Large, v. 10, pp. 603, 604, 608. 

9. Ibid., p. 608. 


10. “Military Roads—Kansas,” House Report No. 36, 33 Cong., 2 Sess. (1854-1855), p. 3. 
11. United States Statutes at Large, v. 10, p. 641 
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to the New Mexico settlements by the long established Santa Fe 
trails. The road to the Rockies would provide a more direct route 
from the Missouri river towns and forts in Kansas to Utah and 
California than the Oregon trail, diminishing the distance to Great 
Salt Lake by one hundred miles. The route was declared to be 
equally easy and Bridger’s pass as accessible as the South pass far- 
ther north.’* 
From Fort RiLey to THE ARKANSAS RIVER 


Lt. Francis T. Bryan, chosen to direct the construction of these 
three projects and supervise the expenditure of $150,000 of federal 
funds, hastened to St. Louis where essential equipment for the sur- 
veys was purchased.'*> At Fort Leavenworth he resolved first to 
travel the route to the Arkansas and hired several Delaware Indians, 
reported to be well acquainted with the country between Fort Riley 
and the Arkansas, to serve as guides for his party. An outbreak of 
cholera delayed his departure from Fort Riley until July 30, 1855. 
Accompanied by a military escort, the Bryan survey expedition trav- 
eled along the northern bank of the Kansas river for approximately 
fifty miles, crossing Solomon’s fork about 35 miles from Fort Riley 
and the Saline ten miles farther west. At the Saline the party 
crossed the plains in a southwesterly direction to avoid the bend in 
the Smoky Hill. Immense herds of buffalo were observed here. 

At their crossing of the Smoky Hill, the explorers reported the 
river to be 220 feet between its banks, the crests of which were 22 
feet above the bottom of the stream. Although the water was only 
a few inches deep at the time of crossing, the party experienced some 
difficulty in keeping the wagon wheels from cutting too deeply and 
becoming stuck in the loose sand. In the opinion of Bryan, the 
thinly scattered cottonwoods on the banks of the stream near this 
crossing would be of little value in constructing a bridge. 

Leaving the river, Bryan’s men headed southwest, crossing open 
country that they reported to be exceptionally level, covered with 
buffalo grass and inhabited by prairie dogs, until they arrived at 
Walnut creek, a tributary of the Arkansas. En route they had 
crossed the Little Arkansas near its headwaters. Bryan realized 
that this level country, exceptionally good for a wagon road in dry 


12. ‘Military Roads—Kansas,” loc. cit., pp. 3, 4. 


13. Letter from Bryan to John J. Abert, colonel and chief of the topographical engineers, 
June 14, 1855. Bryan had been assigned the duty in Kansas and Nebraska on April 28, 1855. 
Within two weeks he was on his way to St. Louis.—‘‘Letters Received, Bureau of Topographi- 
cal Engineers, War Department Records,’’ The National Archives. All correspondence and 
manuscript reports used in the preparation of this study are in The National Archives. No 
further reference relative to the location of sources will be necessary. 
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weather, would be impassable in the wet seasons and resolved on 
the return trip to seek a parallel route slightly to the north. From 
Walnut creek, the surveyors crossed over to the Pawnee fork of the 
Arkansas and ascended it to the headwaters. They noted that the 
timber on the streams was more scattered and smaller, and the gen- 
eral appearance of the country indicated that they were approach- 
ing the dry region bordering the Rocky Mountains. In the march 
from the Pawnee to the Arkansas the country was destitute of tim- 
ber and the party resorted to buffalo chips for fuel. At the Ar- 
kansas the party came upon the well-beaten road from Fort Atkinson 
to Bent’s Fort.4 

At Bent’s Fort, Bryan, learning that a direct route could be made 
from the Big Timbers at the fort to the head of Walnut creek, at- 
tempted to employ competent guides who could direct his party 
there. Thus, the timberless, desolate stretch between the Pawnee 
fork and the Arkansas could be avoided. Bent, who knew the coun- 
try well, was departing for St. Louis the morning following the ar- 
rival of Bryan’s group and could not assist personally but recom- 
mended Cheyenne or Arapaho guides. However, these tribes strongly 
objected to the road-building activities of the government and would 
provide no aid. As a result the explorers returned to the camp where 
they first struck the Arkansas, gathered supplies of wood, and 
crossed directly to the head of the Pawnee. 

Here the first norther of the season struck, bringing heavy rains 
and bitter cold. Having exhausted their fuel at this encampment, 
the men were forced to move quickly in search of firewood. The 
return route took the party down the Pawnee until it was close 
enough to cross over to the Walnut in a single day’s march. The 
engineer decided it was unnecessary to bridge these streams unless 
a military post was established in the vicinity and the garrison 
would be convenienced thereby. On the trip down the Walnut and 
across to the Smoky Hill, bad weather continued to plague the 
party ; it was now the third week in September. Once they struck the 
Smoky Hill, that stream was followed to Fort Riley along the out- 
ward track.” The total length of the road surveyed was 360 
miles,¢ 


14. Fort Atkinson was located just west of present Dodge City and Bent’s Fort was near 
present Prowe:s, Colo. For a history of Bent’s Fort, see ““Bent’s Oid Fort and Its Builders,” 
by George Bird Grinnell, in the Kansas Historical Collections, Topeka, v. 15, pp. 28-91. 


15. Bryan to Abert, December 15, 1855. This annual report of Bryan contains many in- 
teresting details of the survey that are too extensive to be included in this account. 

All distances mentioned in this study are those recorded by the engineers in their official 
reports. In maay cases they do not correspond with accepted present-day estimates. This is 
largely explained by the devious routes followed by the army men over unknown terrain, al- 
though undoubtedly there were occasional mistakes in estimating distances. 

16. “Report of the Chief Topographical Engineer, 1856," in Report of the Secretary of 
War, House Ex. Doc. No. 1, 84 Cong., 8 Sess. (1856-1857), v. 2, p. 870. 
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Bryan reported to his superiors that the road was for the most part 
over open prairie and, since there was no timber to cut out and none 
at sufficient intervals to provide stakes for the surveyors, there was 
no means of marking it except by the track of the wagons. The 
track which his few wagons had made was so dim that within six 
months it would be obliterated, and he urged the immediate passage 
of a large train over the road to mark it plainly. After the major 
streams were bridged the only obstructions to wagon travel would 
be the small drains of a few inches depth that each pioneer party 
would be forced to make passable. Bryan recommended that a 
working party of twenty men travel a day in advance of the next 
freighters and emigrant trains to prepare the way. 

Bridges would be necessary at the crossings of Solomon’s fork, 
the Saline and the Smoky Hill rivers. Oak could be found on the 
banks of the first two streams that would provide lumber for thie 
120-foot structures which were needed, but as no suitable timber 
could be found on the Smoky Hill and as the road crossing was 80 
miles beyond Fort Riley’s men and materials, the cost of the 200- 
foot span would be greatly increased. Bryan requested the assign- 
ment of one company of infantry as an escort for the contractors 
and workmen while employed upon these bridges.!* 

At Fort Leavenworth all camp and surveying equipment of the 
expedition was left with the quartermaster, and the animals that 
would be needed the next season were placed in the care of herders 
on the post. Bryan then returned to St. Louis for winter quarters 
where he opened an office and hired two draftsmen to assist in mak- 
ing maps and charts to accompany his report on the season’s activi- 
ties.18 In February the contract for the building of five bridges on 
the Fort Riley-Big Timbers road was granted to J. O. Sawyer, whose 
bid of $38,400 was the lower of the two submitted.1® The bureau of 
topographical engineers refused Bryan’s request for an escort for 
Sawyer’s workmen, and the contractor, in desperation, wrote direct!y 
to Jefferson Davis: 

We have information of hostilities and depredations being commenced by 
the Cheyenne Indians, now in that region and as I have no protection 
I should be provided with an escort as was verbally guaranteed to me by 
Lieut. Bryan and is really a part of the consideration of contract. . . . I 
am departing for the place of operation today. . . . I hope you will see 
the importance of granting me an escort, as any depredations, arising for want 


17. Bryan to Abert, December 15, 1865. 
18. Ibid., October 30, 1855. 
19. Ibid., February 8, 1856. 
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of protection, might prove disastrous to the government as well as seriously 
injurious to me.?° 

A detachment from the Second dragoons at Fort Riley was finall) 
ordered by the local commandant to join the laborers after they had 
been in the field for over a month. 

When the army engincer left Leavenworth with his new explor- 
ing party to go to Bridger’s pass in May, 1856, he left a civilian 
engineer, Coote Lombard, to superintend Sawyer’s construction of 
the bridges on the road to the Arkansas. Two small creeks, the 
Sycamore and Armistead’s, between Fort Riley and Solomon’s fork, 
were the first bridged. At Solomon’s fork the contractor worked 
from mid-June to mid-July hauling wood and building the false 
work. As he was ready to start the actual bridge on July 24, the 
stream began to rise as a result of freshets and in two days it was 
six feet above its previous high water mark, carrying off all the false 
work. The contractor began again, but heavy rains in late August 
and September delayed the completion of the bridge, including the 
construction of ice breakers, until October. 

At the Saline fork the river was also at flood stage most of the time 
and full of driftwood. The men continued to work, several suffered 
from exposure, became ill, and the force was steadily reduced. One 
laborer died at this encampment. From here they moved up to the 
site of the Smoky Hill river bridge where the climate was drier; 
most of the men recovered, but a second laborer, who had been ill 
for several weeks, died shortly after they arrived in the new camp 
Lumber was hauled in from the two previous sites by ox teams, 
which, on at least one occasion, lost the road and had to be located 
and redirected by the mule wagons transporting rations for the 
crew." 

Sawyer had experienced a difficult season. Realizing that he was 
losing money on the contract, he appealed to Lombard, and the en- 
gineering agent permitted him to omit the construction of ice break- 
ers on the Saline and Smoky Hill bridges since it had become neces- 
sary to build the Solomon’s fork bridge longer than the contract 
specified.2? On his return from Bridger’s pass, Bryan proceeded to 
examine the work on the road and accepted the bridges for the 
United States government. At the beginning of 1857 Sawyer put in 
claims for what he termed “extra work,” not in his contract. The 
0. June 26, 1856. 


Lombard to Bryan, November 22, 1856. 


1. 

2. Ibid. The Secretary of War had agreed to modifications of the contract provided the 
total payment was not in excess of the contract figure of $38,400. By omitting the ice break- 
ers at the Saline the contractor had saved the time necessary for the water to go down and on 
the Smoky Hill it would have been necessary to haul piles for 52 miles. 


9 
») 
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army engineer forwarded the claims to the bureau with an evalua- 
tion of each and a recommendation that all be disallowed. His de- 
cision was sustained by the War Department. All concerned ad- 
mitted that the contractor had little profit to show for his work.“ 

Kansas settlers pushed westward as the road was built and the 
bridges erected. During the season of 1856 the civilian engineer 
observed: 

The bridging of this road has induced settlers to move out at least forty 
miles beyond the heretofore bounds of civilization, i.e. at and beyond Saline 
Bridge. I expect that there will be settlers at the Kaw [Smoky Hill] River 
Bridge eighty-five miles west of Fort Riley by next Spring—the opening of 
this road has pushed the settlements beyond where they would be if the road 
had not been opened.?4 
Bryan notified the War Department early in 1857 that the road 
from Riley to Bent’s Fort was “passable for trains of any kind.” 
His greatest concern was the section of road beyond the Smoky Hill 
river bridge, which “would be very difficult to find except to persons 
who had once traversed it and knew it by landmarks, as the prairie 
grass of two summers has effaced the marks made by the surveying 
party of 1855.” * 

From Forr Rivey to Brincer’s Pass 


During the winter of 1856 in St. Louis, Lieutenant Bryan notified 
the War Department that the survey to the Arkansas was his ac- 
complishment of the previous season. He requested the appoint- 
ment of a trained engineer as agent to supervise the Nebraska road 
from Omaha to Fort Kearny in the spring while he would be en- 
gaged in locating the route to Bridger’s pass. An escort would be 
necessary for the safe conduct of both parties.*® 

Col. John J. Abert, chief of the topographical bureau, quickly 
reprimanded him for the failure to survey all three roads in the Kan- 
sas and Nebraska territories during 1855 and requested an expla- 
nation that might be presented to the Secretary of War and possibly 
to congress. Bryan reminded his chief of the delay at Fort Riley 


23. Bryan to Abert, February 10, 1857. Bryan deducted $50 from Sawyer’s payment to 
complete the grading of the approach to one of the bridges. Sawyer produced the evidence re- 
quired by law that he had paid his laborers with the exception of four men. In time, Bryan 
discovered that each of these four had wages coming, one for as much as $148.75. The ad- 
ministration of contracts was one of the greatest problems that confronted the topographical 
engineers. 

24. Lombard to Bryan, November 22, 1856. 


25. Bryan to Abert, February 10, 1857. Bryan reported that trains traveling over the 
route could be saved detention and much labor if the small streams and sloughs could be 
bridged and their approaches graded. The remaining $910.95 of the appropriation on January 
1, 1857, was not enough, however, to commence operations. The engineer also renewed his re- 
quest that a large train be sent over the road to New Mexico so that its wagon wheels would 
make a trace that could not be effaced before emigrants followed and permanently marked the 
route. The road, as far as the Smoky Hill, was already thus marked. 


26. Ibid., October 30, 1855. 
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due to the cholera, the two months consumed in traveling to and 
returning from the Arkansas, and explained that commerce over the 
plains stopped during October and did not begin until spring. An 
additional survey late in the season, he thought, would have meant 
a great loss of material and men from frost and starvation.* 

With the coming of spring thaws, the breaking ice and resulting 
flood waters on the Republican fork of the Kansas river destroyed 
the bridge in the immediate vicinity of Fort Riley as well as those 
on the Blue and Grasshopper rivers where the road to Fort Leav- 
enworth crossed those streams. The commanding officer at Riley 
appealed for assistance to Bryan who was in the midst of prepara- 
tions for his trip to the Rocky Mountains. The engineer notified 
the bureau that on the basis of his assignment he could perform no 
work east of Fort Riley and recommended a $50,000 additional ap- 
propriation by congress to improve the road between the Kansas 
forts, which he now considered the worst section of his route between 
the Missouri and Arkansas rivers.** 

Bryan wrote the bureau in April that his plans for the reconnais- 
sance of the Fort Riley-Bridger’s pass road were nearing comple- 
tion. Guides had been employed and he intended to start out in 
May as soon as the grass of the plains would support his animals. 
Officers from the west reported the Indians hostile to any attempt 
to make a road through their country and his guides likewise con- 
sidered an escort necessary in the western part of the territories. 
The Secretary of War had spoken to the engineer in Washington 
during 1855 about detailing two companies of dragoons as an escort 
for this survey and Bryan hoped the necessary orders could be ob- 
tained by the bureau and dispatched to Fort Riley. Bryan also re- 
stated his intention of placing the Omaha-Fort Kearny road under 
a civilian agent of the army engineers since his own time would be 
consumed in going and returning from the Rockies and therefore 
solicited information relative to the procedure used in hiring agents.” 
On May 28 the bureau notified him that Lt. John H. Dickerson had 
been assigned the responsibility of supervising the road in Nebraska 

27. Ibid., November 12, 1855. In reading the correspondence between Bryan and Abert, 
the historian will discover what appears to be a growing friction between the officers. Bryan 
felt his chief was unsympathetic with his problems and overly critical; Abert seems to have 
lacked confidence in the young officer and considered him at times disrespectful, if not border- 
ing cn insubordination. 

28. Ibid., March 13, 1856. 

29. Ibid., April 14, 1856. On April 29, Bryan wrote again: ‘The appointment of this 
agent is necessary if these two roads are to be surveyed in the same summer as it is impossible 
for one person to attend to both at the same time on account of the distance between them 
and the difficulty of moving about from one point to another in such a wild and unsettled 


country. . . . Early action is requested as the season is fast approaching when parties 
destined for the plains should take the field.” 
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territory and Bryan replied by telegram, “I am prepared and wait 
only for Lt. Dickerson.” ®° 

When Bryan left Fort Riley on June 21 he was accompanied by 
several assistants: a topographer, John Lambert; a geologist, 
Henry Engelmann; a barometer expert, and two trained rodmen. 
They traveled along the east bank of the Republican fork for 100 
miles to the northwest in the direction of Fort Kearny, and then 
crossed over the prairie 35 miles to the Little Blue. After crossing 
the Little Blue, the party struck the established military road be- 
tween Forts Leavenworth and Kearny which they followed to a 
point on the Platte about fifteen miles east of Fort Kearny, and 
then up that stream to the fort. In the opinion of Lieutenant Bryan, 
a great amount of labor would be necessary on this first division of 
the route to the Rockies to make an acceptable wagon road. Many 
of the creeks needed bridging and the approaches to practically all 
entailed grading to avoid the capsizing of heavily loaded freight and 
emigrant wagons. 

Leaving Fort Kearny, the surveyors’ route lay along the valley 
of the Platte, the usual way traveled by Oregon-bound trains, to a 
point sixteen miles beyond the much used Laramie crossing.*! Here 
was located a new ford where the river was reported to be 610 yards 
wide, with a gravel bottom and water scarcely covering the axle 
trees of the wagons. Like all previous explorers, Bryan realized 
that bridging the Platte was out of the question and trains must 
take their chances in locating a good ford. From the Platte crossing 
the party ascended the south fork of that stream and its tributary, 
Lodgepole creek, to the Pine Bluffs, just across the present western 
Nebraska boundary in Wyoming. This area was known as a favor- 
ite winter residence of the Sioux and Cheyenne Indians. The mem- 
bers of the expedition gathered dwarf pine for several days’ use 
because fuel, even buffalo chips, was reportedly scarce at the head- 
waters of Lodgepole creek. 

The party crossed the hills between this creek and the Laramie 
river in a single day and journeyed to the Little Laramie river on 
the following. Here they struck an emigrant road along the foot 
of the Medicine Bow range, which Captain Stansbury had used 
during his explorations of 1849-1850, and followed it for a few miles 
to an encampment on Cooper’s creek. The expedition experienced 
difficulty with the animals in this mountain country because of sore 


30. Ibid., May 28, 1856. Bryan also notified the bureau of the equipment which he 
might provide for Dickerson’s work. 

81. The “Laramie crossing” of the Platte was the established ford for emigrants on the 
Oregon trail traveling to Fort Laramie. 
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feet, resulting from the wearing out or loss of shoes. Bryan recom- 
mended that trains traveling through the country should carry ad- 
ditional horse and mule shoes, a supply of shoe nails, and a forge. 
From Cooper’s creek the men crossed rocky hills to the Medicine 
Bow in the vicinity of Medicine Bow Butte, a favorite rendezvous 
for beaver trappers in years past and still a council place used by 
the Sioux, Snakes and Arapahoes. 

From here their circuitous route toward the Continental divide 
led to the headwaters of Pass creek where, on August 9, they ex- 
perienced a mountain storm with the temperature dropping to freez- 
ing and leaving ice on their tents. From Pass creek to the North 
Platte the route was so steep that ropes were used to hold the 
wagons in line and, in spite of precautions, two overturned. The ex- 
pedition observed several unfinished and abandoned trading houses 
on the North Platte and assumed that traders had left because cf 
the assaults of hostile Indians. 

Leaving the North Platte the party traveled to Sage creek, a 
tributary, which they assumed would lead to Bridger’s pass. None 
of the guides, who had spent years in the mountains, had been to 
the pass, and the appearance of the country did not coincide with 
Captain Stansbury’s descriptions. The leaders agreed, however, 
that they could not be a great distance from Bridger’s pass, located 
on the map between the head of Sage creek, flowing easterly to the 
North Platte, and Muddy creek, flowing westerly into a branch of 
the Green. A consultation was held and all concurred that the 
mission of the expedition was to find a practicable pass to the west- 
ern slope and that they should not be concerned over the exact lo- 
cation. The party crossed the divide and descended Muddy creek to 
make certain its waters flowed to the west. The reconnaissance was 
complete, and the pass over the divide was named Bryan’s pass.*? 

The engineering party returned to the North Platte, across Pass 
creek and the Medicine Bow on a route a few miles to the north of 
the outward route and rejoined it before reaching Laramie river. 
Seeking a new route which might prove better than the one traveled 
on the outward journey, the explorers turned to the south, crossing 
the hills to the Cache la Poudre river in the vicinity of the present 
Wyoming-Colorado boundary. They descended this stream to its 
junction with the South Platte, forded the latter stream and 
descended it in an easterly direction, crossing the Kiowa, Bijou and 
Beaver creeks flowing from the south. 

82. Bryan to Abert, February 19, 1857, published in “Report of the Chief Topographical 


Engineer, 1857,” in Report of the Secretary of War, House Ex. Doc. No. &, 35 Cong., 1 Sess. 
(1857), v. 2, pp. 455-464. 
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Fourteen miles beyond the mouth of the Beaver, Bryan resolved 
to leave the South Platte and cross the open country to the Repub- 
lican fork of the Kansas. The party remained in camp, however, 
the following day, September 14, because of the illness and sudden 
death of Frederick Bortheaux, who was buried on a ridge near the 
banks of the river. Resuming the march, the surveyors crossed the 
flat, sandy prairie en route to Rock creek, a tributary of the Arick- 
aree fork of the Republican. This proved the most desolate coun- 
try of the entire trip and very fatiguing for the draft animals. A 
large party of Cheyenne Indians met the explorers on Rock creek 
and gave evidence of preparing to attack before they discovered the 
strength of the party’s escort. Bryan’s men went into camp im- 
mediately, and the commander of the escort stationed sentinels to 
keep the Indians out. A cold rain set in, and the party was greatly 
inconvenienced by lack of fuel, there being only buffalo chips whieh 
could not be used in wet weather. 

The final section of the return route was down the Arickaree and 
the Republican fork to Fort Riley. Bryan noted that the river 
pottoms furnished subsistence for large herds of buffalo and elk 
which made this valley a favorite hunting ground of the Cheyennes, 
Comanches and Kiowas. These Indians intended to prevent the 
government from making a wagon road along the river. He felt this 
valley was superior to the Platte both for the establishment of mili- 
tary posts and for settlements. 

Leaving the main party in charge of John Lambert with instrue- 
tions to proceed to Fort Riley, the lieutenant took a detachment 
across to Solomon’s fork for a further reconnaissance. After in- 
specting the new bridges on the Arkansas route constructed in his 
absence, his party arrived at Fort Riley on October 24. Both 
groups disbanded at Leavenworth on November 7, having been in 
the field four and a half months. 

Bryan reported to the War Department that in view of the 
limited funds remaining of the congressional appropriation the route 
followed on the outward journey was the most advantageous. Run- 
ning water was available the entire distance and that portion of the 
10ad along the Platte was already well established. The greatest 
obstacle was the lack of fuel. From Fort Kearny to Pine Bluffs, a 
distance of 300 miles, only buffalo chips were to be found. In 
Bryan’s opinion this absence of timber, and consequently fuel and 
shelter, would always make traveling along the Platte during the 
winter a hazardous and painful experience. However, the road be- 
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TitLE Pace From CALIFORNIA MEMORIAL TO ConaGress, 1856 


The memorial, for the construction of a wagon road to California, was in two 
leather-bound volumes and contained 75,000 signatures. It is now in The Na- 
tional Archives, Washington. The lettering on the title page, which is 16” sit’, 
was in red, blue and gold-leaf. 
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tween Fort Riley and Bridger’s pass could be considered “practica- 
ble,” for 33 wagons had gone over it in the season of 1856. The en- 
gineer’s only concern was the fact that his road led into the heart 
of the mountains with no definite terminus. To make it of some 
practicable value the War Department was urged to connect it with 
the posts or stations west of the divide, possibly in the Salt Lake 
Basin.** 

During the winter in St. Louis, Bryan and his associates prepared 
a comprehensive report of their season’s work. The topographer, 
with two draftsmen, made an elaborate map of the road, including 
nearby topographical features. Lambert also reported on severe! 
side-surveys made under instructions from the army engincer; 
Engelmann, the geologist and mining engineer of the expedition, 
summarized his observations in a technical paper. The fossils he 
had collected on the government expedition were examined by B. F. 
Shumard of St. Louis who submitted a report on the paleontology. 
In time, these maps and reports were forwarded to the bureau in 
Washington.** 

In the spring of 1857 Bryan organized a party of laborers to pass 
over his road again to remove obstacles and to grade the banks of 
streams at crossings. Only with the assurance that an armed escort 
of cavalry would be provided, could the engineer find men willing to 
leave the settlements for several months on the assignment.*° The 
distance between Forts Riley and Kearny, measured at 193 miles, 
was traveled in fourteen days and left in a “passable” state so that 
the farther portions of the road might be worked first. No improve- 
ments were deemed necessary between Fort Kearny and the Lara- 
mie crossing, a road distance of 168 miles. When the Bryan party 
arrived at the ford used the previous season it was impassable due 
to high water, but four miles upstream a satisfactory crossing was 
located at a camping ground of the Cheyenne Indians. 

Along the route from the Platte to the head of Lodgepole creek 
the crossings of streams were graded and in the timbered country at 
the headwaters of the creek, trees and stones were removed from 


33. Ibid., pp. 464-481. 


34. Bryan to Abert, December 1, 1856, January 1, February 25 and May 14, 1857. The 
main reports were published by the Secretary of War in his annual report for 1857, loc. cit., 
pp. 455-520. Two maps were forwarded during the winter: “Military Road from Fort Leav- 
enworth to Fort Riley, Kansas; profiles Rock, Vermilion, Grasshopper & Stranger creeks, & 
Blue and Republican Rivers” and ‘‘Reconnaissance of a Road from Fort Riley, Kansas to 
Bridger’s Pass made in obedience to instructions from the War Department in June, July, Au- 
gust, September, and October, 1856." On the latter map Bryan listed J. Lambert, C. T. Lar- 
ned and S. M. Cooper as assistants. These maps may be seen in the division of cartographic 
records, The National Archives. 


35. Bryan to Abert, April 24, 1857. 
4—5797 
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the road. Crossings of the Laramie and Medicine Bow were im- 
proved, but Bryan noticed that the Medicine Bow was not susce}- 
tible to permanent improvement due to boulders and gravel brouglit 
down by the mountain torrents each season when the snows meltei|. 
At several crossings of Sage creek, small log bridges were con- 
structed sufficient for the passage of a single wagon. Bryan justified 
his cursory improvements by remarking: “In opening this road, | 
have endeavored to carry into effect the instructions of the Secretary 
of War, namely, not to expend an undue amount on any one section 
but to equalize as much as possible the expenditure, so as to make 
all parts practicable before any part was elaborated.” *¢ 

The laborers returned to Fort Kearny by September 1 and then 
turned their attention to improving the eastern section of the road. 
At the crossing of the Little Blue the banks were graded and thie 
road opened through the timbered bottom. No bridge was deemed 
necessary because the stream was usually fordable, but many of thie 
smaller streams between the Little Blue and Fort Riley were deep 
and narrow and so difficult to cross that bridges were required. 
Bryan did not have the requisite tools and mechanics to do the job 
so resolved to discharge the party and sell the animals and property 
belonging to the project to secure additional funds for the construc- 
tion.37 

By March, 1858, drawings and specifications for ten small bridges 
on the road immediately north of Fort Riley had been prepared and 
a construction contract given to Alfred Hebard for $12,500.38 The 
unexpended funds for the road only totaled $9,500, but Bryan as- 
sumed the mules, wagons, harness and other equipment of the ex- 
pedition would bring $3,000 at an auction. When this state of af- 
fairs was reported to the Secretary of War, Bryan was relieved of 
his command and the Nebraska and Kansas roads were assigne«| 
to Capt. E. G. Beckwith. 

On July 23 the public auction held at Fort Leavenworth was 
stopped by Beckwith’s order because no reasonable bids were being 
made by which a sufficient sum could be realized to cover the con- 
tract. Since the Secretary of War’s approval of Hebard’s contract 
was contingent upon raising $3,000 at the auction, Beckwith rene- 
gotiated the contract whereby Hebard would accept the balance of 
the funds for the road plus income from property sales, even if under 


36. Ibid., December 10, 1857. 
37. Ibid. 
88. Ibid., March 29, 1858. The bridges were located at the following creeks: Madison. 


pay. Middleton, Loup, Parson’s, Uphill, Rocky Ford, Crooked, Goodale’s branch and Bryan's 
ork. 
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$12,500, provided an extension of time from September 1 to De- 
cember 1, 1858, was granted to complete the bridges. He was also 
to be permitted to use government mules for hauling supplies an« 
for construction work. This arrangement was approved by the War 
Department.*® 

Hebard’s laborers used the timber growing on the Kansas streams 
to build several log bridges, but iron and flooring had to be hauled 
in to construct a half dozen frame bridges over the larger creeks. 
The first grading proved a simple problem, but the contractor noted 
that it was not permanent, for once the sod was broken the dirt 
washed out on the slightest grades. During September Beckwith 
reported the road in good traveling condition fifty miles above Fort 
Riley. The contractor was putting up the bridge at Parson’s creek, 
which he hoped to complete during the first week of October and, 
should the season prove favorable for work during November, all 
the bridges would be completed within contract time.*® 

On November 20 the laborers arrived at Fort Kearny, having 
completed all bridges except two small log structures. Returning 
immediately over the route, the contractor supervised the improve- 
ment of approaches to bridges and the final constructions prior to 
the end of the month. Beckwith announced that the road was in 
excellent condition for the travel of the heaviest trains across the 
plains, and hastened to Fort Leavenworth to report the close of the 
season’s operations on the road.*! 


From OMAHA TO New Fort Kearny 

While Lieutenant Bryan was engaged in locating the route west oi 
Fort Riley to the Rockies in 1856, Lieutenant Dickerson concen- 
trated his efforts on improving the eastern Nebraska military road. 
The fifteen months elapsing between the passage of the law author- 
izing this road and the assignment of Dickerson had been ample 
for Nebraska residents to evaluate the effects of the government 
project on the frontier communities. Residents south of the Platte 
were disappointed that federal funds were to be concentrated on a 
road along the north bank and at least one, who described himself 


39. Beckwith to Lt. Col. J. H. Long, February 12, 1859. This report includes extensive 
specifications for each of ten bridges which are of interest primarily to the engineer. 
_ 40. Ibid., September 27, 1858. This report written at “Camp of the Wagon Road From 
Fort Riley to Bridger’s Pass of the Rocky Mountains on Parson’s Creek of the Republican 
Fork of the Kansas River,’ was published in ‘Report of the Chief Topographical Engineer, 
1858,” Report of the Secretary of War, House Ex. Doc. No. 2, 35 Cong., 2 Sess. (1858), v. 2, 
Part 2, pp. 1097, 1098, 

41. Beckwith to Long, February 12, 1859. Beckwith also prepared a map showing the 
location of bridges constructed in the valley of the Republican fork which is available in the 
division of cartographic records, The National Archives. 
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as “a resident of Nebraska interested in the development of the 
country,” wrote the chief of topographical engineers urging the ap- 
pointment of a surveyor to examine and report on the possibility 
of bridging the Platte near its mouth and building on the south bank 
to avoid the crossings of the Elkhorn, Loup fork and Wood rivers.* 
While the local debate continued, the Nebraska governor, Mark W. 
Izard, complained to officials in Washington that nothing had been 
done on ihe road in the season of 1855.48 This communication in- 
augurated the investigation of Bryan’s activities that culminated 
in the division of the Kansas-Nebraska road work with the ap- 
pointment oi Lieutenant Dickerson. 

Jefferson Davis, intensely concerned over the pattern of the army 
transportation system as well as emigrant travel to the West, per- 
sonally prepared Dickerson’s instructions, the form and content of 
which provided the basis for a general circular of instructions to 
officers and engineering agents of the topographical bureau assigned 
to road building projects: 

The road will be located along the most direct line connecting the two 
points [wrote the Secretary of War] with due regard to cost of construction, 
the selection of good points for passing streams by bridges or otherwise, and a 
supply of wood and water. 

The guiding consideration in the construction will be so to apply the amount 
as to make the road practicable for the passage of wagons throughout its en- 
tire length; if this can be accomplished for a less sum than that appropriated 
then the remainder will be applied to the improvement of those parts which 
present the greatest natural difficulties and give the least assurance of remain- 
ing in repair. 

While the best style of road possible should be constructed, no standard 
should be adopted that will require any expenditure beyond the amount of 
the appropriation, $50,000. 

It is supposed that the streams to be crossed will form the chief obstacle 
to overcome; the crossings of these will be carefully selected, with a view to 
their being readily bridged in the shortest practicable time. You are therefore 
authorized, after completing the reconnaissance and making the estimates to 
put the road under construction at once, either by contract for the whole work, 
or by contract for such portions as may be thus more advantageously con- 
structed, or by contract for the supply of tools, materials, laborers, etc. either 
for the whole or each part of the work as it may be found more advisable to 
have performed under your own immediate charge. If contracts are made 
they will be submitted for approval to the Department, but . . . you will 
proceed at once to their execution, and if disapproved, the work done, ma- 


terials supplied will be paid for at the rate agreed upon up to the time such 
disapproval is communicated to the contractors. 


42. Bird B. Chapman to Abert, March 28, 1855. 


43. Izard to Robert McClelland, September 18, 1855. McClelland was Secretary of the 
Interior. The governor obviously did not know where the responsibility for delay should be 
placed. 
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Plans and estimates for the work to be contracted for will be sent with 
the contracts. 

As soon after the location of the road as practicable, without . . . inter- 
fering with the progress of the construction, you will prepare and transmit a re- 
port and map or sketch showing the line of reconnaissance and of location, 
and also a profile of the route if one should be obtained. 

The Quartermaster, Subsistence, and Medical Departments will furnish you 
with such supplies as you may require for your party. . . . The Ordnance 
Department will furnish you on your requisitions such arms, accoutrements, 
and ammunition as may be necessary. .. . 

You are authorized to employ two assistants and to purchase such minor 
instruments as may be necessary to carry out these instructions. Such further 
instructions as may be required for your guidance will be given by the Colonel 
of the Corps of Topographical Engineers, to whom your report will be made.*4 

Dickerson met Bryan in St. Louis on June 1. There he received 
the funds and instruments available for the survey, and within a 
week departed for Fort Leavenworth where five wagons and teams, 
twelve riding animals, camp equipage and forty days’ rations for his 
party were provided by the commandant. Dickerson’s command 
included two engineering assistants, hired in St. Louis, a wagon 
master and twenty teamsters and laborers.** From Leavenworth 
they crossed the Missouri river at Weston and marched through 
Missouri and Iowa to Council Bluffs where they recrossed the Mis- 
souri to Omaha. The party remained in Omaha four days, employ- 
ing a guide and collecting information about the route. Out of 
Omaha the surveyors followed the “Winter Quarters’ trail” of the 
Mormons across the Big and Little Papillon and struck the Elkhorn 
river 18 miles above its junction with the Platte and 24 miles from 
Omaha. The broken country between the Missouri and the Elk- 
horn had made the route circuitous and would necessitate extensive 
grading on approaches to streams. 

At the Elkhorn the party came into the valley of the Platte and 
continued upstream to the Loup fork which was crossed at the Mor- 
mon ferry established to facilitate the migration of the Saints. After 
continuing up the Loup fork on its southern bank for 57 miles, Dick- 
erson’s men crossed the sand hills in a southwesterly direction to 
Prairie creek, which they followed 20 miles before leaving its banks 
to pass over to Wood river at a point 25 miles above its junction 

44. Jefferson Davis to Dickerson, May 27, 1856. Colonel Abert, as customary, had pre- 
pared a rough draft of instructions to be sent to Dickerson and forwarded it to the secre- 
tary’s office, but it was returned with a notation: ‘The Secretary desired the instructions to be 
vyt SA $F Ey PR, AAT A 


sive the instructions directly to him.’ Abert was instructed to give further directions relative 
to reports and accounts. 


45. Dickerson to Abert, July 20, 1856. 
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with the Platte. The group left the Wood after six miles of travel 
upstream and struck south to the Platte near Grand Island, along 
which they traveled to a camp opposite Fort Kearny. The Platte 
valley had not been followed west of its junction with the Loup fork 
because it was reported to be so miry that wagons could not travel 
through. 

Dickerson’s detachment saw no Indians along the route, for the 
Pawnees, who wintered in villages along the Platte, had gone out to 
the summer hunting grounds for buffalo, but having met hostile 
Sioux and Cheyennes, some 3,500 had returned to Fort Kearny for 
protection. Upon Dickerson’s arrival, he was invited to attend a 
council of their chiefs at which the Pawnees complained bitterly 
that the federal government was running a road through their coun- 
try without their approval and without having purchased the right 
to the land from them as had been the custom when building through 
lands belonging to other tribes. However, the Pawnees assured 
Dickerson that they would offer no resistance to his party locating 
the road, but they wanted to protest now lest it later be said they 
had consented to the construction. The older chiefs observed that 
the roads always brought white men who chased away their game, 
and that emigrant roads involved them in many difficulties because 
other tribes molested the trains and stole animals for which the 
Pawnees received the blame. 

The army engineer’s outward route had coincided with that re- 
cently used by Mormon and California emigrant parties, but at the 
fort he learned that the earliest travelers along the north bank oi 
the Platte had come directly up the valley along the stream without 
diverging to the north and going up the Loup fork. He resolved to 
return along the Platte valley. First surveying a line due north of 
Fort Kearny for three miles, Dickerson turned east, striking thie 
Wood river and following that stream to its junction with the Platte. 
Moving down the Platte, across two small creeks, the Prairie and 
the Boovis, the party discovered excellent ground for a road with 
sufficient wood, water and grass. By this new route the length of 
the march between Omaha and Kearny could be shortened 26 miles. 

In his reports, Dickerson expressed an interest in the development 
of Nebraska along the route of his road. He observed: 

Indian corn, small grains, and vegetables, are being cultivated successfully 
as far west as Shell Creek [a short distance west of Omaha], and would un- 
doubtedly succeed in other portions of the valley. A luxuriant growth of 
nutritious grass prevails throughout the Platte country, which will afford good 
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grazing during the summer and allow the husbandman to provide a supply 
of hay for winter uses, ‘ 

This portion of the Territory is fast settling up with an industrious and 
enterprising class of pioneers. Pre-emption claims have already been located 
on all the timbered lands along the water courses as far west as the Loup Fork, 
above which the Indian title has not been extinguished. But the scarcity 
of timber, stone, and coal, and the remoteness of the country from a market 
other than home consumption will operate against its ever becoming thickly 


settled .16 


On the return trip the engineer was particularly observant of 
stream crossings to determine the nature and extent of bridge build- 
ing required. The Platte, seldom confined to one channel, was too 
shallow for a ferry at Fort Kearny and reportedly too difficult to 
bridge. Opposite the fort the stream had several channels, varying 
in width from 30 to 300 yards, and the shifting quicksand bottom 
even prevented the permanent location of a ford. The Wood, near 
its junction with the Platte, where the road next crossed a stream, 
had a hard surface of gravel, and, in the opinion of Dickerson, some 
slight grading would prepare an excellent ford during the season of 
1557. 

Prairie and Boovis creeks between the Wood and the Loup fork 
might be bridged to advantage but the engineer was convinced the 
Indians would not allow them to stand long. The grass and tall 
weeds along the creeks were burnt annually and Dickerson feared a 
prairie fire would consume the bridges once the timbers were allowed 
to season. He recommended a less expensive project by building 
corduroy flush with the beds of the streams and fastening the logs 
down so they would not be washed away by freshets. The Loup 
fork was 1,056 feet wide at the ferry and he proposed to confine the 
channel by pilings to improve the ford, but bridging at any reason- 
able cost was impracticable. 

At the Elkhorn, a stream about 200 feet wide, a bridge would be 
constructed and an embankment thrown up at its western approach 
for three-quarters of a mile. This was the most extensive of the 
six bridges to be built between the Elkhorn and the Missouri, vary- 
ing in length from 50 to 200 feet.* 

Lieutenant Dickerson completed his season’s survey on August 14, 
stored his instruments and public property at Fort Leavenworth and 
dismissed his party. In the winter months a contract for the bridges 
was made with Matthew J. Ragan who went immediately to Omaha 


46. Ibid., December 15, 1856, in “Report of the Chief Topographical Engineer, 1857," 
loc. cit., p. 530. 

47. The streams bridged were the Omaha branch, the two Papillon creeks, Rawhide creek, 
Shell creek and the Elkhorn. 
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intending to build some of the smaller structures before spring. 
Dickerson recommended that the $4,500 remaining after the contract 
payment be used to hire a laboring party to improve the western 
sector of the road under an army engineer in the season of 1857. 
The congressional appropriation had made what Dickerson termed, 
“a good wagon road for the greater part of the year.” To render it 
passable at all seasons he urged the War Department to request 
another $25,000 from congress.*® 

Captain Beckwith, who replaced Dickerson during the spring 
of 1857, supervised the actual bridge constructions at the eastern 
end of the road and, with a party of laborers, built small bridges 
over Monroe and Prairie creeks west of the Loup crossing. Deep 
trenches were dug alongside each of these as a fire guard. Although 
this road was again reported as satisfactory in the dry season, it 
remained impassable along portions of the Platte after the freshets 
of spring. In the months of April, May and June the majority of 
emigrants using the north side of the Platte as a route to the west 
coast were delayed at the outset of their journey. 

The $25,000 request that Dickerson recommended had been con- 
sidered by the congress but no appropriation was granted.*® Beck- 
with renewed the request for additional sane with the War De- 
partment at the season’s close, and suggested the bridging of the 
Loup fork which he considered still the most difficult place on the 
road: 

where it is most practicable to cross it with a ferry boat, one day the 

boat grounds, the next, in the middle of the stream; compelling the discharge 

of loads into wagons, brought there across channels from the opposite shore. 

And as it is impracticable for wagons or teams to stand still, even a 

short time, anywhere in the river, without miring in the quicksands, the diffi- 
culties and labors and losses by emigrants, are very great, . . .50 

Experience on the Elkhorn indicated that piles driven 25 or 30 
feet into the ground would be necessary to form the foundation 
work of any permanent bridge on the Loup. Cottonwood for the 
piles could be found nearby, but hard timber for the superstructure 


48. The information for this account of Dickerson’s work as a road surveyor has been ob- 
tained from his reports to the bureau dated July 20, August 13 and December 15, 1856. Only 
the last of these has been published in the ‘ ‘Report of the Chief Topographical Engineer, 
1857,” loc. cit., pp. 525-532. Two maps were forwarded to the bureau with the following 
titles: ‘‘Map showing survey made for a Territorial Road from a point on the Missouri River 
opposite Counc il Bluffs, Iowa (Omaha, Nebraska) showing located road and line of reconnais- 
sance” and ‘Map and Profile of a survey made for a Territorial Road from a point on the 
Missouri River (Omaha), opposite Council Bluffs to New Fort Kearney, Nebraska Territory.’ 
Both are available in the division of cartographic records, The National Archives. 

49. House Soouet No. 180, 34 Cong., 3 Sess. (1857). The Congressional Globe, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 35 Cong., 1 Sess. (1857-1858), Part 3, pp. 2057, 2118. 

50. Beckwith to ‘Abert, October 1, 1857, in “Report of the Chief Topographical Engineer, 
1857,” loc. cit., p. 5338. 
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would have to be brought 80 miles overland from the Missouri. 
The estimated cost was $85,000. 

These combined requests, totaling $110,000, repeatedly were in- 
cluded in the annual report of the Secretary of War to the congress 
but funds were not appropriated. In 1858 Captain Beckwith noti- 
fied the department that had the appropriation been made in time 
to complete the contemplated improvements that season, the cost 
of transporting supplies overland to the Army of Utah could have 
been greatly reduced.*! With a bridge across the Loup fork, the 
fertile lands on that stream and the Platte would be taken up by 
settlers who could soon furnish subsistence for Fort Kearny at re- 
duced prices. Even these practical considerations failed to influence 
the congress.®* 

The extensive military road building program of the Thirty-third 
congress, 1853-1855, during which the appropriations for these three 
major roads in Kansas and Nebraska were approved, had received a 
sharp setback when the Thirty-fourth congress convened. Sen. 
John B. Weller of California presented an elaborate petition in two 
folio volumes containing 75,000 signatures of residents of his state 


demanding better transportation facilities.°* “Our petition to Con- 
gress,” he read, “is for the immediate construction of a wagon-road 
between the frontier of the States of Missouri and California, fol- 
lowing the general route of the old emigrant road, passing through 
the valley of the Great Salt Lake, and reaching California at a point 
on the eastern slope of the Sierra Nevada, where the Carson Valley 
leaves the mountains. 54 This petition, with more signers 
than any previously presented to congress, was accompanied by a 
memorial from the legislature of California also urging the con- 
struction. 

Weller introduced a bill early in the session authorizing the Post- 
master General to contract for a triweekly mail service from the 
Mississippi river to California. Since one of his primary purposes 
had been the construction of a good wagen road, he ineluded a pro- 
vision allocating $150,000 to the contractor for building and grading 

51. Twenty-five hundred troops under Col. Albert S. Johnston engaged in the so-called 
“Utah War” to force Mormon recognition of the authority of the federal government were 
stationed at Fort Bridger during the winter of 1857-1858 and the following summer were in 
the Salt Lake Basin. A large percentage of the $15,000,000 spent on this military expedition 
went for the transportation of supplies. 

52. The information relative to Beckwith’s work on the road is obtained from his reports 
to the bureau on October 1, November 1, December 1, 1857, and September 27, 1858. The 


first and last of these have been published in the “Report of the Chief Topographical Engi- 
neer” for 1857 and 1858. 

53. These two heavy volumes were handsomely bound with hand-tooled leather and the 
title page (see cut facing p. 49) elaborately engraved with red, blue and gold-leaf lettering. 
The volumes may be found in the legislative reference division of The National Archives. 

54. Congressional Globe, 34 Cong., 1 Sess. (1856), Part 2, p. 1297. 
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a road over which to carry the mail. He complained bitterly against 
the committee on post office and post roads which had struck from 
the bill that provision he deemed vital: 

I desired to place the construction of the road under mail contractors. They 
are the best road-muakers in the world. They do not go out, as do the topo- 
graphical engineers, with barometers and other instruments, to determine the 
altitude of mountains; nor do they care about the botany, mineralogy, or 
geology of the country; they take no other instruments than the ax, the shovel, 
the spade, and the pick-ax. Their only object is to locate a road.55 

The California senator stormed at the army engineers for their 
delay: 

At the last session of Congress we appropriated $50,000 to construct a road 
from Fort Riley to Bridger’s Pass. I inquired this morning, whether that road 
had yet been finished? and, to my astonishment, I received the information, 
that in a very few days, the parties were going out to commence the work! 
More than fifteen months have elapsed since Congress made an appropriation 
to open that road, and the first movement has not yet been made! 
Certainly the whole of the last season and this spring ought not to have been 
lost.56 

The Weller oration was the prelude to an extended debate in con- 
gress over the government’s road building program. All did not 
agree with the senator when he said, “These memorialists do not 
ask you to stretch the Constitution to accommodate them. They 
ask you to make no works of internal improvements within the limits 
of a State, but they simply ask you to construct a good wagon road 
through your own Territories. . . . Youhave the absolute power 
to expend every dollar of the national Treasury, if you choose, in 
making roads through the Territories.” **7 The southern bloc in the 
senate urged a military justification for road appropriations and de- 
manded consideration for a southern route to the Pacific. 

The upshot of the controversy was the passage of three bills ap- 
propriating $550,000 for wagon roads to California. Fifty thousand 
dollars was allotted for a road from Fort Ridgely in Minnesota ter- 
ritory to the South pass of the Rocky Mountains in Nebraska ter- 
ritory.°* The road was to be joined by another coming west from 
Fort Kearny to the South pass and thence constructed to the eastern 
boundary of California near Honey Lake. Three hundred thousand 
dollars was approved for this project.** A southern route to Cali- 
fornia from a point opposite El Paso on the Rio Grande to Fort 


55. Ibid., p. 1298. 

56. Ibid. 

57. Ibid. 

58. United States Statuies at Large, v. 11, p. 2 
59. Ibid., p. 162. 
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Yuma at the mouth of the Gila justified another $200,000 of federal! 
funds.*° In each case the responsibility for construction was trans- 
ferred to the Secretary of the Interior who was to place all work 
under civilian contractors. 

This congress, like those of the two preceding sessions, continued 
appropriations for military roads in Minnesota, Oregon and New 
Mexico. But the army engineers had proved themselves too thorough 
and too slow, according to congress, in constructing the roads needed 
for the mails and by the emigrants crossing the plains to the Pacific. 
Although civilian contractors were to take over the road building 
program of the federal government in Kansas and Nebraska, t! 
army engineers had been the pioneers. 


60. Ibid. 





The Annual Meeting 


HE seventy-third annual meeting of the Kansas State Historical 
Society and board of directors was held in the rooms of the 
Society on October 19, 1948. 
The meeting of the directors was called to order by President R. 
T. Aitchison at 10 a.m. First business was the reading of the 
annual report by the secretary. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT, YEAR ENDING OCTOBER 19, 1948 


At the conclusion of last year’s meeting, the newly elected president, Robert 
T. Aitchison, reappointed Robert C. Rankin, Charles M. Correll and Gen. 
Milton R. McLean to the executive committee. The members holding over 
were John S. Dawson and T. M. Lillard. 

Bupcet Requests 

Appropriation requests for the next biennium were filed with the state 
budget director in September. In addition to the usual requests for salaries 
and maintenance, several increases and special appropriations were asked for. 

Among these are three items for the archives department: $10,000 a year 
additional for microfilming, $32,000 for steel stacks, and $2,400 a year addi- 
tional in the calendar clerk’s fund. As the archives department, this Society 
is required to preserve all state records of historical value. In the past two 
years a vast quantity of documents has been received. Many of these are 
piled on the floor in the basement and in other parts of the building. Since the 
modern way to handle many of these archives is to microfilm them and de- 
stroy the originals, the increase asked for in the microfilm fund will enable us 
to operate a night shift on these records. The request for steel stacks is 
necessary to take care of the archives which must be kept in their original 
form. 

The 1947 legislature appropriated $38,000 for steel stacks in the library. 
This sum was based on an estimate made in September, 1946. In the summer 
of 1947, when we asked for bids, steel prices had increased so much that only 
a little over half the stacks could have been built. It was felt that it would 
not be economical to do a partial job, so none of the appropriation was used. 
New estimates have been made, allowing a 10 percent increase in steel prices 
over the present market. As nearly as can be estimated, the total cost will be 
$60,000. We have requested that the $38,000 be reappropriated, together with 
$22,000 additional. 

These stacks will be erected above the library on the third floor, which was 
left uncompleted when the Memorial building was built 34 years ago. Since 
then the library has almost doubled in size. Our present shelves are so badly 
overcrowded that it is impossible to classify or house the books properly, and 
many of them have been stored in the basement. ; 

An increase of $1,000 a year is requested for the “Continuation of Wilder’s 


(60) 
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Annals.” Part of this money will be used to increase the salaries of the two 
annalists and part will be used for a part-time typist. 

Since the Historical Society took over the management of the Memorial 
building, the outside walls have been repointed, caulked and painted, the roof 
has been repaired, and about four-fifths of all interior walls have been painted. 
Last spring the Memorial hall and the museum were redecorated. In connec- 
tion with the latter job, more than 600 pictures were taken down from the 
walls, cleaned and replaced. 

No requests for special improvements on the building were made. Greatly 
increased costs, however, make larger maintenance appropriations necessary. 
Our contract for elevator inspection and maintenance, for example, was in- 
creased about 60 percent. Much of the plumbing and electric wiring in the 
building needs replacement, and more money is being asked for this work. 

LIBRARY 

During the year, 3,421 persons did research in the library, an increase of 
about 400 over the preceding year. Of these, 1,701 worked on Kansas subjects, 
808 on genealogy and 912 on general subjects. Numerous inquiries were 
answered by letter and 108 packages on Kansas subjects were sent out from the 
loan file. A total of 4,464 newspaper clippings were mounted from papers 
covering January through December, 1947. 

Many gifts of Kansas books and genealogies were received from indi- 
viduals. Typed and printed genealogical records were presented by the 
Colonial Dames, the Daughters of the American Revolution, the Daughters 
of Founders and Patriots of America and the United States Daughters of 1812. 

A microfilm copy of the New Hampshire census for 1850 was purchased. 


PicrurE CoLiection 
During the year, 405 pictures were classified and catalogued and added to 


the picture collection. Of these, 141 were presented by the Woman’s Kansas 
Day Club and 63 by Russell W. Walker of St. John. 


ARCHIVES DiIvIsIon 
Since the last report the following public records have been transferred to 
the archives: 


Source Title Dates Quantity 
Architect’s Office........ Correspondence 
eee 1937, 1939, 1940 151 mss. 
Auditor’s Office......... Blueprints of Railroad 
Rights-of-Way ........ 1887, 1888, 


1893, 1900-1902 580 mss. 


Surveyor General’s Plates 
Illustrating Boundary 
SUEY Gcinsadicnieones No date 56 mss. 
(Probably 
territorial 
period) 
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Board of Agriculture.... Abstract of Assessors’ 
SU. ivdakssaduncunnion 1893-1904 36 vols. 
Abstract of Statistical 
Rolls (Counties) . . 1905-1916, 1912- 
1914, 1916-1930, 
1932-1939 3,541 vols. 


Statistical Rolls of 


EE ee 1940-1947 11,063 vols. 
Statistical Rolls of 
MD side e sy deusees 1940, 1941 3.388 vols. 


[Ness county, 
1941, missing] 
Governor’s Office........ Correspondence Files of 
Governor Schoeppel.......... 1946 18,600 mss. 
Insurance Department... Annual Statements of 
Insurance Companies 
Operating in Kansas....1871-1942 1,356 vols. 
Annual Statements: 
Admission Statements. ..1915-1943 49 vols. 
Firemen's Relief Association: 
Financial Statements. ...1927-1942 16 vols. 
Firemen’s Relief Fund: 
Annual Statements and 


Declarations .......+.... 1921-1942 42 vols. 
Firemen’s Relief Fund: 
eee 1935-1941 7 vols. 
School Retirement 
SE ei A oO a aes List of Teachers on 

Retirement Lists as 

of July 1, T008........... .... 1948 1 reel (16 
mm. micro- 
film) 


These total 19,387 manuscripts and 19,498 volumes. 

The largest accession of the year, that received from the Insurance depart- 
ment, has been piled on the floor in the map room and the third floor annex 
because no shelf space is available. These volumes, if placed on shelves, would 
occupy about 360 linear feet of stack area, or about a fourth of the present 
total capacity. 

There are still large quantities of records in the state house which will one 
day be transferred to our archives. This should be done without unnecessary 
delay, because storage facilities there are far from adequate. The volumes 
received from the Insurance department, for instance, had been kept im a base- 
ment room and some of them were damaged by water leaking from the newly- 
installed sprinkler system. Others show signs of attacks by mice. 

Every department in the state house holds similar collections. The In- 
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surance department, for example, still retaims three record series which ar 
valuable as archives. These are the permanent parts of the correspondence 
files, the records of examinations of Kansas insurance companies, and the file 
of policy forms, a total of nearly 800 feet of records. More, of course, are 
added each year. The office of the Secretary of State, for another example, 
has several series of important records. If only the three or four largest groups 
were to be transferred to our archives—the original charters and annual state- 
ments of corporations, original bonds of notaries, legislative journals, hous 
and senate bills and resolutions—the linear footage required would be almost 
as much as our present total shelf capacity 


Manuscript Division 


During the year, 24 manuscript volumes and 421 individual manuscripts 
were received by the manuscript division. 

Two diaries kept by James Stewart, one of the founders of Council City. 
now Burlingame, were secured through the courtesy of Leon R. Mitchell of 
Burlingame. They cover the years 1855-1857 and 1858-1860, and give much 
valuable data om early-day life and events in Osage county. 

In 1871 the Ohio Soldiers Colony sent a locating committee to Kansas 
Colorado and Indian territory to select lands for homes. A detailed journal 
of the trip, written by George C. Anderson, one of the committee, is a valuabl 
acquisition of the year. 

Histories of 21 rural cemeteries in Douglas county, with tombstone inscrip- 
tions, 1854-1920, were contributed by the Douglas County Historical Society 
This is the second volume of the compilation, which was made by William L 
Hastie. The first volume was received in 1944. 

Through the codperation of the Indiana State Historical Society, film 
prints of an interesting Quaker journal have been added to our collections 
The author, Eleazer Bales, set down a minute account of his journey to Kansas 
territory in May and June, 1859, to visit Quaker settlements. 

Some papers of James M. Harvey, governor of Kansas from 1869 to 1873, 
were received through I. M. Platt of Junction City and members of the Har- 
vey family. Private letters make up the bulk of the collection 

Journals kept by Wilson Purdy, an early settler in south central Kansas, 
were lent for copying by his daughter, Mrs. Franklin Gilson of Emporia. 
Purdy wrote of his experiences in that region in 1874 and described in detail 
his overland journey with four companions from Hutchinson to Santa Fe, New 
Mexico territory, in October, 1874. 

Other donors were: Mrs. Ed Bemish, J. W. Blood, L. G. Bodine, Florence: 
Bond, Geo. H. Browne, Dr. Thomas P. Butcher, Alex H. Case, Mrs. Edith § 
(DeMoss) Caughron, Dr. Berlin B. Chapman, Chicago Historical Society, Mrs 
O. P. Dellinger, Dickinson County Historical Society, The Fortnightly Club of 
Topeka, Mrs. Florence (Fox) Harrop, E. S. Hughes, Lois Fern Hull, Arch 
Jarrell, P. J. Jennings, Mrs. W. H. Jordan, Mrs. William K. McAllister, Mrs. 
Vernon McArthur, Lincoln Martin, M. R. McLean, Mrs. Eileen Miles, Mrs 
Agnes Anderson Murray, C. Broderick Rafter, E. C. Robbins, Irving C. Root, 
Jacob C. Ruppenthal, Dr. Joseph C. Shaw, George H. Shier, Isabel Smith, 
Mary Belle Tillotson, Topeka Women’s Bowling Association, Oswald Garrison 
Villard, Mrs. Elizabeth B. White, Mrs. Charles Grob, Woman’s Kansas Day 
Club, Rea Woodman, and Mrs. Sam Zurbuchen. 
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MicroritmM D1vision 


Over 1,125,000 pages of Kansas newspapers have now been photographed. A 
major -job completed during the year was the filming of the Wichita Eagle. 
There are 25 reels of the Weekly, 1872-1919, 472 reels of the Morning paper, 
1884-1947, and 140 reels of the Evening paper, 1927-1947. The entire film of 
the three Eagles to the end of 1947 made 637 100-foot reels, or 63,700 feet. 
This film, covering about 445,900 pages which the Wichita Eagle has published 
during its first 75 years, requires only ten filing cabinet drawers for storage. 
Thanks are due Marsh Murdock and Dick Long of the Eagle for their codp- 
eration. 

Filming of the Leavenworth Times, from 1868 through 1944, is practically 
finished. The early files of the Times, 1857-1867, were microfilmed several 
years ago through a codperative project arranged by the Society with the 
publisher, Dan Anthony, and the Library of Congress. 

Although we have an extensive collection of Kansas newspaper files, there 
are gaps that can still be filled. Early issues of three papers were lent by 
their publishers during the past year to be collated with our files. Runs of 
the following papers were included in this filming: Burlingame Chronicle, 
1863-1872 (2 reels), Russell Record, 1874-1877 (1 reel), and the Saline County 
Journal, Salina, 1871-1880 (3 reels). 

Among other items microfilmed were E. W. Howe’s Monthly, 1914-1933 
(2 reels), a rare file unavailable elsewhere; Pearson’s Magazine, New York, 
1919-1924 (1 reel), lent by W. G. Clugston, Topeka, to complete a gap in the 
Society’s library file, and the Topeka Daily Capital, January, 1936, through 
June, 1938. 

A test run has been made on archives volumes. Kansas election returns, 
1861-1874, from the office of the Secretary of State, all went into one 100-foot 
reel. 

Since nearly a dozen publishers are now on the Society’s list to have their 
newspapers filmed, it appears that the microfilm division, despite its record of 
one and one-quarter million photographs, is actually just beginning. 

Obviously the Society can best serve posterity by microfilming as many 
as possible of the old files that are breaking up through use and age. Our 
newspaper filming is therefore being confined almost wholly to the older 
papers. These will not be photographed, however, until all available files 
can be assembled so that only the best pages of each issue are recorded. 

Although the work of commercial concerns orm old newspapers is seldom 
satisfactory, we urge publishers to make contracts for filming current issues. 
One publisher, Angelo Scott of Iola, has already engaged Recordak to film cur- 
rent issues of the Iola Register. He is furnishing us with a positive print with- 
out charge, and has arranged for all his negatives to be stored under the 
Society’s control. Mr. Scott also will buy a positive copy of the microfilm 
which the Society will make of the Register’s early files. 


NEWSPAPER AND Census Divisions 


Thirty-five hundred patrons were served by the newspaper and census divi- 
sions during the year, an increase of four hundred over last year. 

Fifteen thousand five hundred single issues of newspapers and 11,122 bound 
volumes or microfilm reels were consulted; 4,571 census volumes were searched 
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and from them 2,369 certified copies of family records were issued. These 
census records are used in making claims for old-age assistance, social security, 
railroad retirement, pensions and insurance endowments, and for delayed birth 
certificates and passports. 

The 1948 annual List of Kansas Newspapers and Periodicals was distributed 
in September, 1948. This is the 53d newspaper List since the Society’s organi- 
zation, and it has become more or less routine. The many complimentary 
editorial comments and letters testify to the value of the publication. 

The 1948 List shows the issues of 680 newspapers and periodicals being 
received regularly for filing. These include 57 dailies, one triweekly, 13 semi- 
weeklies, 384 weeklies, one three times monthly, 20 fortnightlies, 23 semi- 
monthlies, two once every three weeks, 117 monthlies, 11 bimonthlies, 28 quar- 
terlies, 19 occasionals, two semiannuals and two annuals, coming from all the 
105 Kansas counties. Of these 680 publications, 247 are listed as independent, 

22 Republican and 22 as Democratic in politics; 92 are school or college, 37 
religious, 22 fraternal, seven labor, 10 industrial, 14 trade and 107 miscellaneous. 

On January 1, 1948, the Society's collection contained 52,241 bound volumes 
of Kansas newspapers, in addition to more than 10,000 bound volumes of out- 
of-state newspapers dated from 1767 to 1948. 

With the daily Leavenworth Times which Dan Anthony sent us for micro- 
filming were the following weekly Times volumes not previously in the files of 
the Historical Society: 1870-1873, 1881 and 1882. These volumes have been 
added to our collections. Among other donors of miscellaneous newspapers 
were: I. M. Platt, Junction City; Mrs. Jane C. Rupp, Lincolnville; Cecil 
Kingery. Phillipsburg; Frances Bearnes, Salina; Karl Menninger, J. Walter 
Mills and Rod Runyan, Topeka, and Miss Ruby Boory, Winfield. 

ANNALS OF Kansas 

The years 1900 to 1906, inclusive, of the Annals of Kansas have been com- 
piled during the past year. This entailed the scanning of 112,000 newspaper 
pages: mostly the Topeka Daily Capital, the Kansas City (Mo.) Times, the 
Wichita Daily Eagle, the Kansas Farmer, and in addition, the Topeka Daily 
Herald for 1905 and 1906, when it was the official state paper. Approximately 
650 weeklies and 250 dailies were used for checking items, besides state reports, 
charters. directories and other library reference books and magazines. 

More than ninety percent of the entries for those years are taken from the 
Topeka Daily Capital. The Kansas City Times affords an excellent check on 
the Capital on state news. The Wichita Daily Eagle of the period is used only 
for local items, as it carried Oklahoma rather than Kansas news. The Kansas 
Farmer was the official farm organ. Special effort is made to get a fair news 
coverage of the state, to avoid having the Annals top-heavy with Topeka and 
eastern Kansas news. 

Newspapers of the 1900’s are more conservative, more authentic, and con- 
sequently more easily checked than those of the 1880’s and 1890’s. They have 
more pages, however, and it still takes two annalists about eight weeks to read, 
check, and write an Annals year. More than half the time is spent in reading. 
Manuscripts in the period reported average 90 typewritten pages. This does 
not include reports. 
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The compilation is being made by Miss Jennie Owen and Miss Ruth Hu-- 
son. 

MuseuM 

The attendance for the year in the museum was 38,635. The largest number 
on any one day was 1,009, when the Santa Fe railroad sponsored a special tour 
by parties from out of town. The museum was closed for redecorating from 
February 3 to March 8. Since last March it has been kept open on Sunday 
afternoons from 1 to 4:30 o’clock. 

There were 60 accessions. Among the most interesting was a clock with 
wooden works made by Daniel Pratt, Jr., who was an early American clock 
maker of Reading, Mass. It was owned in the family of Cecil Kingery of 
Phillipsburg for five generations. 

Mrs. Harry Stucker of Lawrence gave a large walnut bed which had been 
made especially for Governor Robinson. The sunflower motive is carried out 
in the carving. 

Two medicine cases and a “Materia Medica” used by Franklin Home, + 
homeopathic physician of Beloit from 1888 to 1914, was donated by his son, 
A. E. Home, and daughters, Mrs. H. W. Harbaugh and Mrs. G. W. McClunz 

Fifteen souvenir dishes with Kansas scenes have been added to the collec- 
tion. 

John S. Swenson of Jewell county gave a reaper which was manufactured 
in the 1870’s by the Walter A. Wood Mowing and Reaping Machine Company 
of Hoosick Falls, N. Y. It was purchased in Concordia and was used for many 
years in Jewell county. A distinctive feature is the self-rake mechanism, the 
rake rotating around the platform, sweeping the grain onto the ground in 
bunches. 

Sussects For RESEARCH 

Extended research on the following subjects was done during the yea 
Biography: Edgar Watson Howe; Cyrus K. Holliday; William Clark; George 
Washington Carver. General: Methodism in Kansas; State Board of Educa- 
tion; Anti-Saloon League in Kansas politics; history of oil and gas conserva- 
tion im Kansas; foreign immigration in Kansas; linguistic survey of Kansas; 
French in Osage county; Western Surgical Association; legislative career of 
Victor Murdock, 1909-1911; medical education in Kansas; history of th 
amendments to the Kansas constitution from 1861 to 1930; history of Harper 
county; history of Hodgeman county; history of Ness county; Negro educa- 
tion in Topeka; segregation of Negro and white children in Topeka grade 
schools; floods in the Pottawatomie river basin; history of the Beatrice Foods 
Company; circus history; Doniphan expedition; Santa Fe trail; background 
of Irving, Kan.; history of athletics at Midland College; Populist oratory, 
1890-1894; oratory of John James Ingalls; history of Gunnison county, Colo- 
rado; cattle industry; municipal-owned electric utilities. 


ACCESSIONS 
Octcher 1, 1947, to September 30. 1948 
Library : 
ak dc ne ca a a 868 
I a ie erate te PN ea 1,775 
ee a a 185 


Withdrawn—127 volumes and 25 pamphlets 
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Archives: 
ee AE PE ee eT ree ie tice 19.387 
PIE, WHE one csc casivicesccneseves Sha lace i autre praca 19,498 
Manuscript maps ....... ae nee eee oe . Non 


1 reel 16 mm. microfilm 
Private manuscripts: 


Separate manuscripts cate culkais 121 
NID rie o cuacd wsiulek eae a's Saas - 24 
Printed maps, atlases and charts...... ; 261 
Withdrawn—2,620 maps 
Newspapers (bound volumes).. sites - 693 
Pictures ....... Me catouke baa 105 
PROUT CHICO o.oo oc csc ccvccwceses “~— wiles ; 60 


ToraL AccEssIons, SEPTEMBER 30, 1948 


Books, pamphlets, bound newspapers and magazines... . 434 
Separate manuscripts (archives). aecas : 1.632.610 
Manuscript volumes (archives) . ee eee ree ee 18.374 
Manuscript maps (archives).... 5 
Printed maps, atlases and charts. . Penile ree 10,797 
Pistwes ......2. Reces . see 23,718 
I. nck CAE BE ERR PEa eae dads 33,351 


THE QUARTERLY 

The Kansas Historical Quarterly, now in its seventeenth year, continues 1 
be widely quoted in the Kansas press. The “Letters of Julia Louisa Lovejoy, 
1856-1864,” which were concluded in the May Quarterly, were popular as a 
colorful account of the lives of a pioneer minister and his wife on the prairies 
of Kansas. 

An item of regional interest is “William Clark’s Diary,” edited by Louis 
3arry, which wili be concluded in the November issue. The “Diary” has been 
in the Society’s possession for years. It reports on the weather and much of 
the comings and goings of steamboats and Indians on the waterfront at St 
Louis from 1826 to 1831. 

A substantial increase in the printing budget will be necessary if the So- 
ciety is to maintain its present standards in the face of increasing printing and 
binding costs 

Ov_p SHAWNEE MIssIon 

Attendance at the Mission continues to increase. Sight-seers include man 
club groups from the two Kansas Citys and classes of school children from 
nearby counties and from Missouri. Often the pupils are asked to write essays 
about the Mission and a number have been sent to the Society. Among the 
most interesting were those from a class of Catholic youngsters, describing 
their impressions of this early Methodist school. 

In August the Mission was visited by Chaplain and Mrs. John W. Beard 
of Portland, Ore. They had just completed a 2,020-mile horseback journey 
along the Oregon trail. Mr. and Mrs. Beard are both past sixty, yet they 
spent nearly every night of their four-months’ ride in a small tent which they 
carried on a pack horse. They were much impressed by the buildings and 
relics at the Mission, which was the Western outpost of civilization on the 
trail a hundred years ago. 
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The Society is indebted to the state departments of the Colonial Dames, 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, the Daughters of American 
Colonists, the Daughters of 1812, and to the Shawnee Mission Indian Histori- 
cal Society for their continued codperation at the Mission. 


First Caprrou 


The number of visitors at the First Capitol building on the Fort Riley 
reservation is beginning to equal that of prewar years. For three years the 
highway was closed to through traffic and attendance was limited to soldiers. 

Minor repairs were made on the buildings and grounds during the year. 
Budget requests include $250 to bring electricity to the grounds, $200 for 
painting the caretaker’s cottage and $100 for repairing sidewalks and replacing 
trees and shrubs. 

Tue Srarr or THE Sociery 

The various accomplishments noted in this report are due to the Society’s 
splendid staff of employees. I gratefully acknowledge my indebtedness to 
them. Special mention, perhaps, should be made of the heads of departments: 
Helen M. McFarland, librarian; Edith Smelser, custodian of the museum; 
Mrs. Lela Barnes, treasurer; Nyle H. Miller, microfilm director and managing 
editor of the Quarterly; and Edgar Langsdorf, archivist and manager of the 
building. Attention should also be called to the work of Harry A. Hardy 
and his wife Kate, custodians of the Old Shawnee Mission, and to that of 
John Scott, custodian of the First Capitol. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Kirke Mecuem, Secretary. 


At the conclusion of the reading of the secretary’s report, Robert 
Taft moved that it be accepted. Motion was seconded by Robert 
C. Rankin and the report was accepted. 

President Aitchison then called for the report of the treasurer, 
Mrs. Lela Barnes: 

TREASURER’S REPORT 
Based on the audit of the state accountant for the period 
September 1, 1947, to August 16, 1948. 
MemBersHiIP Fee Funp 
Balance, September 1, 1947: 


aa ea ee a aia a ee ia a lah aaa $3,700.47 
BE cin tcenenbensddceacdeeeedecngrisasdeuaarweces 2.00 
Be, a ee WA TINIE in ois ne vciceeinccscesiass 8,700.00 
$12,402.47 
Receipts: 
IL: in 4h cde knee RGASRERTRRORD RRM SON EST KRs 484.00 
Reimbursement for postage...........ececceeceeecees 640.50 
EE 2 ok. ne ee adhnaioyauuaareeeuwionne 242.50 
ER: oo don tuddichenecamaniee Gacewesass 1.00 
RSET a SEE re ee Seaplane enna Regt ore eA Comne wae aera ee 10.00 


1,378.00 


$13,780.47 
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EEE LES ERIE ATTN ATT REET 
Balance, August 16, 1948: 


Cash 


U. 8. savings bonds, Series G............ccccccecceces 


JONATHAN Pecxer Bequest 


Balance, September 1, 1947: 


Cash 


U. 8. 


TI on oa vaca oldudecaeokuvaneswawan 


Receipts: 
I a al ig 
CN ic cbt dcbaehaeneakensueucs 


Disbursements : 
NS BOO  cicccecscdevasdesebeces 


Books 


Balance, August 16, 1948: 


U. S. 


SR PII cava vtunsehebeunsadeadasssed cue 


JouNn Boorn Bequest 


Balance, September 1, 1947: 


Cash 
U. S. 


ii a ec 


Receipts: 
EAE TE EE CLE TT TN 
III CIOs ss. cvv-occntcasctasapasecnscave 


I a a a re 
Balance, August 16, 1948: 


Cash 
U. S. 


I IIL, no dcucudanakebenaekuseadsoonens 
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1,024.91 
4,055.56 
8,700.00 
12,755 .56 
$13,780.47 
$170.34 
950.00 
$1,120.34 
27. 
1.39 
28.66 
$1,149.00 
27.72 
7.20 
34.92 
164.08 
950.00 
—_——_ 1,114.08 
$1,149.00 
$43.38 
500.00 
$543 . 38 
14.39 
71 
15.10 
$558 . 48 
58.48 
500.00 
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Tuomas H. Bowius Donation 
This donation is substantiated by a U. S. savings bond, Series G, in the 
amount of $1,000. The interest is credited to the membership fee fund 
E.izABETH READER Bequest 
Balance, September 1, 1947: 


Cash in membership fee fund....... ea $311.19 
U. S. savings bonds (shown in total bonds, membership 
_RERESER TER arent (ee . 5,200.00 
$5,511.19 
Receipts: 
Ree En Gare wake Sah 130.00 
$5,641.19 
Disbursements . me 
Balance, August 16, 1948: 
BD -<cicdneweaa ss ae a 441.19 
U. 8. savings bonds, Series G........ eee ae 5,200.00 
$5,641.19 


Srate AppropRiATIONS 
This report covers only the membership fee fund and other custodial funds. 
It is not a statement of the appropriations made by the legislature for the 
maintenance of the Society. These disbursements are not made by the treas- 
urer of the Society, but by the state auditor. For the year ending June 30, 
1948, these appropriations were: Kansas State Historical Society, $92,811.00; 
Memorial building, $14,157.60; Old Shawnee Mission, $6.481.20; First Capitol 
of Kansas, $1,150.00. 


On motion by Robert C. Rankin, seconded by R. F. Brock, the 
report was accepted. 
The report of the executive committee on the audit by the state 


accountant of the funds of the Society was called for and read by 
John 8S. Dawson: 
REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
October 15, 1948 
To the Board of Directors, Kansas State Historical Society: 

The executive committee being directed under the bylaws to check the 
accounts of the treasurer, states that the state accountant has audited the 
funds of the State Historical Society, the First Capitol of Kansas and the Old 
Shawnee Mission from September 1, 1947, to August 16, 1948, and that they 
are hereby approved. 


Joun S. Dawson, Chairman. 


On motion by John S. Dawson, seconded by Robert Taft, the re- 
port was accepted. 
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The report of the nominating committee for officers of the Society 
was read by John S. Dawson: 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE'S REPORT 
October 15, 1948. 
To the Board of Directors, Kansas State Historical Society: 

Your committee on nominations submits the following report for officers 
of the Kansas State Historical Society: 

For a one-year term: R. F. Brock, Goodland, president; Frank Haucke 
Council Grove, first vice-president; Charles M. Correll, Manhattan, second 
vice-pre sident 

For a two-year term: Kirke Mechem, Topeka, secretary; Mrs. Lela Barnes, 
Topeka, treasurer. Respectfully submitted, 

Joun 8S. Dawson, Chairmar 

The report was referred to the afternoon meeting of the board 
There being no further business, the meeting adjourned. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY 
The annual meeting of the Kansas State Historical Society con- 
vened at 2:00 p.m. The members were called to order by the presi- 
dent, R. T. Aitchison. 
The address by Mr. Aitchison follows: 


Address of the President 


RICHARD HAKLUYT 
it. T. ArrcHison 
ALEIGH, Cecil, Shakespeare, Elizabeth, Bacon, Drake: Names 
like these are apt to make one think of Tudor England as a 
nation of brilliant personages. It was, but supporting them were 
many able men and organizations of the middle class. 

Groups of wealthy individuals backed the adventures of Raleigh 
and Drake; businessmen furnished the capital for English factors 
in the East and West; Shakespeare and Bacon had their enthusias- 
tie “subscribers” as have today’s authors their clientele. License 
fees from the trades financed Queen Elizabeth’s projects. In the 
middle class were the publicity and public relations men who helped 
make the great names popular and assisted in promoting England’s 
prestige. 

One of these commoners is the subject of this talk, Richard Hak- 
luyt—a man perhaps more responsible for the English settling North 
America than any other. 
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The Hakluyts were landowning farmers and cattlemen in Here- 
fordshire. They were of Welsh descent and had been gentlemen for 
several generations. Richard Hakluyt’s father had moved to Lon- 
don to become a skinner, which would be called today a tanner or 
one in the leather business. 

England about 1550 was a rather isolated island of sheep raisers, 
and exported wool, leather and coarse woolens to the continent. 
These exports were carried mainly in Dutch vessels, for England 
had few ships; not more than eighty. 

Hakluyt’s father retained his land in Hereford and with his busi- 
ness and some property was in comfortable circumstances. Richard 
attended Westminster school, where he was a queen’s scholar. At 
about the age of 18 he entered Oxford and held his studentship for 
at least seventeen years. At Oxford, he mastered Latin, Greek, 
Italian, Spanish, French and Portuguese. He received his master’s 
and was ordained at Christ Church, Oxford. The King’s endow- 
ment paid for his tuition. Richard took full advantage of the Tudor 
N. Y. A. 

At Oxford, Hakluyt taught its first class in modern geography. 
Columbus and Vespucci traveled new paths with the second century 
Ptolemy as a guide. Hakluyt; Ortelius, the map maker of Amster- 
dam; Mercator, the scientific cartographer of Germany, and Ra- 
musio, historian of Italy, charted known courses and furnished ac- 
curate data to the seafarer of the sixteenth century. 

Hakluyt’s cousin, of the same name, was a barrister in the Middle 
Temple. He was also a consultant in geography and seafaring. 
When Richard was sixteen, the cousin aroused young Hakluyt’s in- 
terest in these subjects by showing him the modern globe and maps 
by contemporary cartographers. He was told how necessary were 
these charts and trade information to traders sailing under the Eng- 
lish flag. 

This interest in geography and travel became a mania with Rich- 
ard. He searched the book shelves of England and interviewed all 
travelers he had the opportunity to meet. Drake, Gilbert, Fro- 
bisher, Cabot and Raleigh were his intimates. Government admin- 
istrators such as Walsingham, Sidney, Howard and Cecil consulted 
him. 


Hakluyt became the outstanding geographer and consultant on 
seafaring in England. He compiled material on sea lanes. He knew 
where spices, silks, carpets, dyes could be found in the East, and 
timber, tobacco, fish and furs in the West. He knew the English 
merchandise which could be bartered for these products. 
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Richard’s friend, Steven Bellinger, had sold in France for 440 
crowns what he had purchased in Norumbega, now Maine, for 40. 

Hakluyt spent five years in France searching, interviewing and 
translating, while there as chaplain to the English ambassador, Sir 
Edward Stafford. He gathered data to prove to England the profits 
in foreign trade. 

In an interview with Ortelius, publisher of the first atlas, while 
that map maker was in England, Hakluyt suggested he make from 
Espejo’s and Coronado’s travels as detailed a map of New Mexico 
as he had made of New Spain, farther south. 

Hakluyt corresponded with Mercator about the northeast passage. 
He never overlooked an opportunity to procure information which 
could help bring wealth to England. 

Drake’s voyage had been profitable ten thousand fold. It inter- 
ested the queen, who gambled extensively in piracy. Hakluyt real- 
ized that the time was opportune to have an audience with Elizabeth 
and gain her influence, if not financial assistance, to send Raleigh 
on a trip to the Americas. 

His reputation as geographer and his family’s prominence made 
the interview possible. His sales appeals were the immediate profit, 
and the formation of a policy of English expansion which would 
gain trade in the West to balance the dwindling trade in the East 
and block colonial acquisition by Spain. 

Hakluyt presented a plan to the queen which recommended seek- 
ing raw materials from both East and West to convert into finished 
products in England for export to the continent, proposing an eco- 
nomic policy which still supports England. World trade and empire 
motivated Hakluyt’s thinking and labor to the end of his life, and 
his voluminous printed texts gave impetus to their attainment. 

At the time of the audience with the queen, Hakluyt’s Divers 
Voyages, touching the discovery of American parts, was published. 
This was a small compilation of voyages and travels with a page 
list of American products England needed—timber, furs, tobacco, 
minerals, fish—and the information it contained checks accurately 
with today’s knowledge. 

The publicity Drake’s financial success received made Divers 
Voyages a best seller. Its reception caused a flood of pamphlets 
and translations to hit the market. These editions, and especially 
the Voyages, gave strength to the colonial party working for West- 
ern plantings. 
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Public interest was turning from the excitement of piratiec gam- 
bling to trade and pride of empire. Raleigh shifted from his raids 
on Spanish treasure to planting colonies. Cecil was Raleigh’s friend 
and backer. Hakluyt had promoted Raleigh’s adventures, with the 
crown and with prominent merchants and statesmen, including Cecil. 
When Raleigh asked assistance for his Guiana planting from Cecil, 
the queen’s secretary turned to Hakluyt for verification of Raleigh’s 
description of Guiana and its products. 

Hakluyt was hired as consultant by the East India Company to 
check the reports of their representatives stationed in India and 
Burma. He supplied maps, listed the products available and the 
locations where they could be found, together with market data. He 
performed the same service to the Levant Company and other trad- 
ers. Foreign merchant organizations purchased his services. A 
Dutch group procured his assistance in planning a northeast passage 
to China. 

Richard’s great interest was America. He saw the Russia Com- 
pany trade dwindle until it was necessary for them to move to the 
Near East. He realized the competition of the Dutch, Spanish and 
Portuguese and their advantageous position in Eastern trade. 

During his life Hakluyt was always a preacher—in the church 
and in his geographical work. He spent most of his time dissemi- 
nating geographical knowledge, but his main income came from 
the church. The queen presented him with a prebend in the Bristol 
cathedral in 1586. It gave Richard a residence and fifteen or twenty 
pounds a year. He was made rector of Wetheringsett in Suffolk, 
adding another ten or fifteen pounds. At Cecil’s request the queen 
granted Richard a prebend at Westminster Abbey. Cecil made him 
his chaplain, and in 1604, chaplain of Savoy. Walsingham while 
secretary of state used his influence to increase Hakluyt’s income. 
On his death Cecil became secretary and carried on in the same 
manner, but more successfully. 

By 1604 Hakluyt had a comfortable living, four residences and a 
house in London, his inheritance of the estate in Hereford, and a 
considerable income as consultant in geographical matters. 

It was a natural step to go from consultant to director in colonial 
enterprises. Raleigh had a patent on Virginia, an undefined terri- 
tory, and on Gilbert’s death received the patent on New Foundland. 
Sir Thomas Smith managed the Virginia planting for Raleigh, and 
Hakluyt was made a director. Smith had been the governor of the 
East India Company when Hakluyt was consultant, and when 
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Smith sat as a member of the Royal Council for Virginia, Richard 
was one of its patentees. While Smith was treasurer of Virginia, 
Hakluyt was a shareholder. In 1612 Smith became chief of the 
Northwest Passage Company and Hakluyt one of its trustees. 

tichard led in the development of the South Virginia Company. 
When Raleigh gave up active work in the Virginia Company he 
turned the bankrupt project over to cight of its charter members, 
retaining one-fifth right to any gold discovered. Of the eight char- 
ter members, four were soldiers of the Plymouth Company and three 
were soldiers of London. Hakluyt was the eighth member. This 
transaction developed the first successful planting of an English 
colony in what was to become the United States. 

Hakluyt’s determination, energy and geographic knowledge per- 
haps made him more than any other person responsible for the 
English settling of our country. If that is true, we can credit him 
for our conducting this meeting in the English language. Spain, 
Portugal, France and the Dutch planted the rest of the Western 
Hemisphere. Spain had moved into Florida and New Mexico, and 
France into Canada when England blocked their expansion with her 
New England p!antings. 

To accelerate this drive for empire, Hakluyt procured Drake’s 
endorsement and a gift of twenty pounds to establish a foreign trade 
school where navigation and geopolitics were to be taught. The 
school started, though it was not adequately financed. Hakluyt 
solicited Walsingham, the queen, and others for aid but could not 
cet the necessary funds, and the school ceased functioning. 

Richard kept at his publishing, always striving toward publishing 
the compilation of the travels, translations and trade information 
he had collected. He published the first consistent body of colonial 
literature in England. His translations and notes covered travels 
in the Americas from Cabot’s St. John’s Island down the Atlantic 
coast, across the bay to Mexico, through the countries of Central 
and South America, including Coronado’s and Espejo’s conquests 
in New Mexico, to Drake’s voyage up the coast of California. In 
these writings he covered locations, climate, native customs, hard- 
ships, products, flora and fauna—complete information on the then 
known parts of the Western Hemisphere. These compilations and 
writings were always done from original documents or interviews 
with participants in the expeditions. 

DeBray called on Hakluyt to assist him in publishing Heroit’s 
Virginia with White’s drawings. It was printed in Latin, German, 
English and French. They also collaborated in producing a history 
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of Florida with de Morgue’s drawings. Hakluyt introduced DeBray 
to the artists who had made their sketches while in Florida and 
Virginia. 

Hakluyt’s complete works, 27 publications, numerous manuscripts 
and translations, and copious notes, were compiled into three vol- 
umes in 1598 and 1600, titled The Principal Navigations, Voyages, 
Traffics and Discoveries of the English Nation. It was a momentous 
work of one million seven hundred thousand words. It is today the 
source students use for research on travel and discovery up to 1600. 

The small volume of Voyages published in 1589-1590 was de- 
signed to promote the establishment of colonies. Destruction of the 
Spanish Armada in 1588 and the growth of the English navy made 
it possible for the 1598-1600 edition of the English Voyages to con- 
tain additional material on England’s naval exploits and gave impe- 
tus to the building of an empire. 

Being rich from Elizabeth’s long, peaceful reign, England planned 
for supremacy of the seas. Mary, Queen of Scots, lost her head in 
1587, and the Holy Roman church lost its chance for reéstablish- 
ment with it. All was serene on the British Isles and the time ripe 
for expansion. Richard Hakluyt shot his remaining arrow at the 
target of world dominance for queen and country. How near he 
came to a bull’s-eye is for the student to evaluate. 

Contemporary discoverers recognized his endeavors and honored 
Hakluyt as a place name on their travels. In the year of Richard 
Hakluyt’s death, Baffin, skirting the west coast of Greenland at the 
northern neck of Baffin’s Bay, took shelter on an island he named 
Hakluyt’s Island. Henry Hudson in 1608 named the northern point 
of Spitsbergen, Hakluyt’s headland. The exploring ship, Amity, 
trying to find a northeast passage beyond the White sea, harbored 
in an island river mouth and called it Hakluyt’s river. Robert 
Fotherby, searching a northern passage for the Russia Company in 
1615 between Spitsbergen and Greenland, used as a landmark a 
mountain “of a wonderful height and bigness.” He named it Mount 
Hakluyt. 

It is interesting to note that all the places named for Hakluyt 
were used for shelter or guidance. 


Following the address of the president, Edgar Langsdorf, the So- 
ciety’s archivist, talked on his recent study of archives in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and discussed application of approved archival methods 
to the archives of Kansas, administered by the Society. Mr. Langs- 
dorf’s talk follows: 
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THE PROBLEM OF ARCHIVES 


People have varying and sometimes rather hazy ideas as to what is meant 
by archives, and perhaps this talk should begin with an explanation. Archives 
are the official records of an organization. It may be a public organization, 
as a state university or a public library. The archives of Kansas, for example, 
are the official public records of the state which are accumulated in the trans- 
action of the state’s business. Or it may be a private organization, as the 
Santa Fe railroad or the Congregational church. In any case, the archives are 
the official records of the organization, the by-product of its business transac- 
tions, and as the evidence of what has been done, and how and by whom it 
was done, archives have substantial legal and historical importance. 

In these days of typewriters and mimeographs and various other machines 
for manufacturing records, the output of any large organization is tremen- 
dous. The Federal government, which is probably without rival as a producer 
of large quantities of records, accumulated about twelve million cubic feet 
during the war years alone, a documentary mass which would require a build- 
ing a city block square and fifty feet taller than the Santa Fe building to house 
it. State governments and business organizations also produce large quanti- 
ties of records, though fortunately not on so astronomical a scale. The ex- 
istence of such immense quantities of materials constitutes a perpetual prob- 
lem for the archivist. 

Obviously a large percentage of the records created by any organization are 
of transitory value, but always there is a core of permanently valuable ma- 
terial. The archivist, in codperation with the office which creates the records, 
must find this permanently valuable core, weed out the unnecessary bulk 
which accompanies it, and transfer the core to the archives depository for 
preservation. There it must be put in its proper place, and there—if its con- 
tinued preservation is to be justified—it must be made readily available for 
use by the office which created it, by other interested agencies, and by his- 
torians and other scholars who wish to study it. It is hardly necessary to re- 
mark that records which are stored without order in attics or basements, in 
such confusion that it is impossible to find a needed document, might as well 
be nonexistent. The principle of accessibility is basic in modern archival 
practice. 

Strange as it may seem, the idea of preserving valuable records and making 
them available for use is relatively new in this country. Our magnificent 
National Archives building in Washington was only completed in 1935, after 
many years of planning and propaganda by such organizations as the American 
Historical Association and the Carnegie Institution of Washington. Before 
that time, according to the first Bulletin of the National Archives (1936), the 
government’s records were found in cellars and attics and corridors, or piled 
on the floors wherever space could be found, and when there was no more 
space in the office buildings they were farmed out and stored in abandoned 
carbarns, warehouses, deserted theaters, in fact in any place that could be 
borrowed or rented. In the course of time many valuable records were de- 
stroyed by fire, damaged by dampness and heat, eaten by insects, and muti- 
lated by stamp collectors and autograph dealers. The fire marshal of the 
District of Columbia reported to congress in 1915 that 250 fires had occurred in 
government buildings in the district since 1873, an average of about six each 
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year for 42 years. On one occasion a member of the cabinet sold 400 tons of 
official records to a junk dealer because he needed space for his office force. 
No one knows what quantities of irreplaceable government records were lost 
before the establishment of the National Archives. 

The school which I attended last summer was a practical training course 
given by the American University in codperation with the National Archives 
The lectures and practical work were given in the Archives building and mem- 
bers of the class were permitted the privileges of internes, which allowed us to 
become familiar with the physical structure and arrangement of the build 
as well as the work which goes on there. 

It is a truly remarkable building, without question the finest and _best- 
equipped structure of its kind in the world. It is a huge cube containing 21 
levels, or floors, of stacks, divided by fire walls and concrete floors into numer- 
ous sections. The stack space totals more than five and a half million cubic 
feet, with air-conditioning and humidity controls which provide clean air of 
the proper temperature and moisture for records preservation. There are no 
windows in the stacks; all light is artificial. Burglar- and fire-alarm systems 
guarantee, as far as is humanly possible, the safety of the records. In addition 
to the stack area, which is completely separated from the rest of the building 
there is a beautiful exhibition hall on the Constitution avenue side where 
documents of special public interest are displayed. The German and Japanes 
surrender documents were among those on exhibit when I was there. The 
administrative offices, the library and the public search rooms are on the op- 
posite side of the building, facing Pennsylvania avenue. 

When materials are brought into the National Archives they are first of 
all fumigated in a special gas chamber to kill any vegetable or animal lif: 
that may have taken up residence in them. This is necessary to prevent con- 
tamination by mold and damage by insects or rodents. All records that need 
it—about 66 percent, according to the latest report of the archivist—are also 
cleaned with compressed air blowers to remove loose dust. Further, if they 
are badly curled or folded they are put through a humidifying chamber and 
then pressed flat. Not until these processes are completed are the records 
sent up to the division which will preserve them. When they arrive in the 
division they are accessioned and shelved, and as soon as possible finding aids 
are made for them. These aids are of various types, but the first to be pro- 
duced ordinarily, after the accession record, is a checklist which summarizes 
the contents of the file and gives a brief history of the creating office. This 
list serves as a guide for the staff members and also for researchers. When 
time permits, if the importance of the record justifies it, more elaborate 
guides are prepared. 

Many records which come to the National Archives are in bad condition 
physically, either because of the poor quality of the paper or because of the 
adverse conditions under which they have been stored. In such cases they 
are repaired as soon as possible. The method of repair used at the National 
Archives is called lamination, and it has been adopted by a number of state 
archives and historical societies. It is a comparatively new process in which 
cellulose acetate foil, a thin, transparent material resembling cellophane, is 
applied to fragile and damaged papers by means of heat and pressure. The 
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foil melts into the paper, strengthens the fibers, and forms a completely air- 
and water-tight seal around the document. In addition to strengthening the 
document the acetate seal preserves it, something which the older method of 
backing paper with silk does not do. The only drawback to this method, so 
far as most institutions are concerned, is the high initial cost of the equipment. 

Any archivist or curator of manuscripts can learn a great deal from a visit 
to the National Archives, though its operations and equipment are of course 
on a scale far out of proportion to the work of any other institution in the 
country. The state archives of Maryland, called the Hall of Records, which 
the class visited three times, more nearly approximates our situation in Kan- 
sas. The building is newer and better designed for its purpose than ours here 
and consequently it is more efficient. Its stacks, for example, like those of 
the National Archives, are isolated from the rest of the building, with air- 
conditioning to maintain proper temperature, and no problems arise such as 
we have because of dust and dirt entering the open stack areas from the public 


rooms, or because of steam pipes which in some places run too close to our 
shelves and gradually cook the life from some of our papers. Maryland also 
has excellent equipment, which includes a laminator, two photostat machines 
one of which photographs both sides of the paper for book work, and a micro- 
film camera similar to ours. 

All archivists have one major prob!em which has little to do with the actual 
administration of records. That is the problem of public relations. Because 
archival work is still a little-known field, it is necessary to prove to people 
that our collections are not mere rows of musty documents, as many scem to 
think, but that they have real practical value. Many people, unfortunately, 
still cling to the idea that archives departm«e nts—and historical societies too, 
for that matter—are merely places in which old documents and books ar 
stored away when no one wants them any more, and where a few gray-beards 
putter around among the dusty piles to no apparent purpose. 

I do not refer here to the value of archives as a source of information for 
the scholar. In this respect an archives serves the same purpose as a historical 
society in pre serving source mate rials for serious students of historv and the 
other social sciences. Without such materials their work would be impossible 
Our correspondence files of the governors of Kansas, dating from 1861, to cite 
only one example, are a mine of information for any student of Kansas history 

An archives, however, serves in addition as an extension of the active files 
of the other departments of government. The records which are transferred 
to the archives are in some cases still frequently used by the departments which 
created them, and of cours« many other agencies of government as well as 
private researchers have occasion to use them also. We receive many requests 


or instance, for information from the charter books. This series, which was 
compiled in the office of the Secretary of State, contains the record of every 


corporation which has ever done business in Kansas. Such information is not 
only valuable historically but frequently has current legal importance, even 
though many years may have elapsed since the record was made. The same 
is true of our series of records of notary commissions. We had an inquiry 
not long ago from a lawyer who was interested in a case involving title to land 
A legal question had come up concerning the validity of the commission of a 
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notary who had witnessed a transfer of title many years before. It was sus- 
pected that his commission had expired before the date of the transfer. If 
true, not only might this transaction be invalid, but all subsequent transfers of 
the property likewise would be subject to question, and long and costly liti- 
gation probably would result. In this case, by reference to our records of 
notary commissions, we were able to establish the fact that the notary had 
renewed his commission and that his authentication was legally correct. In 
similar instances we have also been called upon to authenticate official sig- 
natures by comparing them with known true signatures in our archives. Such 
archival services are more or less common, and are accepted by the public 
often without realization of the legal difficulties which might arise if our records 
were not available. 

These are illustrations of one of the most important reasons for preserving 
records, that is, to document the rights and privileges of the people. An even 
more striking illustration here at the Society is the large number of requests 
for census information that we receive. This is a case of the daily use of 
official records, all 25 to 50 years old or more, which are needed to establish 
the most fundamental fact about any individual: the date and place of his 
birth. Because of the increasing demand for records which provide informa- 
tion about the individual citizen—his employment history, for example, so that 
he may take advantage of social security, railroad retirement, and other forms 
of retirement insurance—the archives will play an even larger part in the 
future. 

The preservation of archives is valuable, of course, for other reasons than 
to serve the needs of individuals. Governmental machinery and procedures 
can be improved if we are willing to learn from experience. By studying the 
records of the past we can avoid making the same mistake twice. During the 
war years, when various emergency agencies were created in the government, 
records of similar agencies of the first World War were studied carefully for 
this very reason. These records had been preserved and were available in the 
National Archives. Agencies such as the War Production Board, the Office 
of Price Administration, the War Industries Board, the Council of National 
Defense, and many others, found much valuable information in records of the 
first World War which was used in developing policies and drawing up opera- 
tional plans. Permanent agencies such as the Weather Bureau and the Bureau 
of Mines also made use of their own earlier records. 

So far as the state of Kansas and the members of this Society are con- 
cerned, there is one illustration of the value of archives which drives home the 
point better than any other. If certain state records had not been preserved 
in this Society, we probably would not have this Memorial building today. 
The two appropriations made by congress in 1908 and 1909 to reimburse the 
state for expenses incurred in equipping its soldiers in the Civil War, and for 
repelling invasions and suppressing Indian hostilities, were secured because 
proof of the Kansas claims was available in our files. The state agent in 
Washington who pushed the appropriations through congress is quoted as say- 
ing that “without the records kept by the Historical Society, and nowhere else 
to be found, the state never could have collected a dollar.” The Memorial 
building was constructed with the money thus received from the Federal gov- 
ernment. 
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There are many things which should be done to make our archives more 
serviceable to the people of the state. First, however, we must convince the 
legislature that we have a job to do which cannot be done satisfactorily with- 
out essential equipment. Kansas got off to a flying start in archives, as you 
know. Although the United States as a whole did not become archives- 
conscious until the beginning of this century, when there was little knowledge 
of archival functions and few precedents to follow, our legislature made this 
Society the official archival agency of the state in 1905. The word archives was 
not used in the act, but it was provided that state, county or other officials 
might “turn over to the Kansas state historical society, for permanent preser- 
vation thereim, any books, records, documents, original papers, or manuscripts, 
newspaper files and printed books not required by law to be kept in such 
office as a part of the public records three years after the current use of the 
same, or sooner in the discretion of the head of the department.” Here we 
had at least the legal beginnings of a state archives, and a year earlier at that 
than Iowa, which is generally credited with being the pioneer state in che 
Middle West. 

Unhappily, and we may as well admit it, our progress since 1905 has not 
fulfilled the promise of our early beginning. It was natural that our library 
and our newspaper division, which were already well-known and widely used, 
should tend to overwhelm the infant archives division, particularly since few 
people knew what an archives was or should be, and even fewer cared. These 
two divisions, of which the Society is so proud, have in the course of time been 
well-equipped, their holdings have grown, and today they are well-organized, 
their materials are easily available to researchers, and consequently they at- 
tract visitors from all over the state and from other states as well. The ar- 
chives, on the other hand, is an orphan child, provided with a roof overhead 
but with little else. In the 43 years of its existence the archives division has 
been given not a single foot of permanent stack equipment. We now have 
about two million documents—manuscripts and bound volumes—with no place 
to put them except a few temporary wooden shelves which overflowed many 
years ago. Now we have valuable official records piled all over the building, 
and it is a real problem to find a record in response to a request 

Our plans for the future, then, include first of all a request to the legislature 
for money to build stacks. If the 1949 legislature will grant an appropriation 
for this purpose, one of our most immediate difficulties will be largely over- 
come. I say one of our difficulties will be largely overcome, because we need 
more than stacks. When it is realized that our largest accession of the past 
year. the 1,470 volumes received from the Insurance department, amounts to 
about 600 cubic feet—enough to occupy nearly one-fourth of our present shelf 
space—and that many other state departments still have records equally bulky 
which we must prepare to handle, it is obvious that more is needed then 
shelves in one room. At the rate at which we may reasonably expect to receive 
accessions to the archives in the next ten or fifteem years we will overflow this 
building, even if we were able to build stacks in every room. There are two 
possible means of solving this situation. Either we must have more room, 
which means the construction or leasing of another building, or we must reduce 
the bulk of our records. The latter seems at this time to be the most advisable 
course. We can reduce the bulk of our archives by a large-scale program of 
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microfilming, which, despite a number of disadvantages, is the best method 


now known for keeping large groups of records in a small space. An ex- 
panded microfilming program will require a substantial increase in funds, too 
for more people will be needed to prepare material for the camera and mor 
money will be needed for film and processing. These funds also will b 
quested from the 1949 legislature. 

Our situation as regards room to work in and equipment to work with grows 
more difficult each year. Our state government has outgrown the state hous 
and is planning a new office building. The state’s clerical force is expanding 
more and more records are being produced. Those of permanent value must 
be kept. We hope that Kansas will not overlook the importance of preserving 
her valuable public records, and that plans will be made soon for placing 
archives in the front rank of the states. 


Following Mr. Langsdorf’s talk, the report of the committee on 
nominations was called for: 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS FOR DIRECTORS 
October 15, 1948 
To the Kansas State Historical Society: 
Your committee on nominations submits the following report and recom- 


mendations for directors of the Society for the term of three years ending 
October, 1951 


Bailey, Roy F., Salina. McFarland, Helen M., Topeka 
Beezley, George F., Girard. Malone, James, Topeka 
Bowlus, Thomas H., Iola. Mechem, Kirke, Topeka. 
Brinkerhoff, Fred W., Pittsburg. Mueller, Harrie S., Wichita 
Browne, Charles H., Horton. Philip, Mrs. W. D., Hays. 
Campbell, Mrs. Spurgeon B., tankin, Robert C., Lawrence. 
Kansas City. {uppenthal, J. C., Russell. 
Cron, F. H., El Dorado. Sayers, Wm. L., Hill City. 
Ebright, Homer K., Baldwin. Simons, W. C., Lawrence. 
Embree, Mrs. Mary, Topeka. Skinner, Alton H., Kansas City. 
Gray, John M., Kirwin. Stanley, W. E., Wichita 
Hamilton, R. L., Beloit. Stone, John R., Topeka. 
Harger, Charles M., Abilene. Stone, Robert, Topeka 
Harvey, Mrs. A. M., Topeka. Taft, Robert, Lawrence. 
Haucke, Frank, Council Grove. Templar, George, Arkansas City. 
Lingenfelser, Angelus, Atchison. Trembly, W. B., Kansas City. 
Long, Richard M., Wichita. Woodring, Harry H., Topeka. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Joun S. Dawson, Chairma 


Upon motion by John S. Dawson, seconded by Frank A. Hobble 


the report of the committee was accepted unanimously and thie 


members of the board were declared elected for the term ending in 
October, 1951. 
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Robert C. Rankin, representing the executive committee, pre- 
sented the following resolution to the meeting: 

WHEREAS, the management the Kansas State Historical Society has been 

th past ¢ ight en years under the upervision of Kirke Mechem, secretary, 


<o efficient as to earn for our Society very high rank as one of the best state 
historical societies in the United States 

Some of the most outstanding accomplishments of the Society under Mi 
Mechem are: 

(a) Rapid progress towards microfilming of the files of old newspapers—a 
process necessary for the preservation of our remarkably complete and ex- 


tremely valuable collection of newspapers; 

(b) Restoration and attractive furnishing and upkeep of Shawnee Mission, 
one of the state’s most valuable and interesting shrines of Kansas territorial 
days; 

(c) Organization and staffing of our various departments upon such an 
efficient basis that the Society is in continuous use by nationally-known « 
perts, as a source of historical data in the preparation of many valuable books 
and other literary productions which require accurate research work, and 

Wuenreas, The annual salary now fixed by law for secretary of the State His- 
torical Society at $4,000 is substantially lower than salaries paid to officers of 
similar societies in other states—the usual range being from $5,000 to $6,500— 
and is too low to constitute reasonable compensation for the services render! 
particularly under present financial conditions, 

THEREFORE, be it resolved by the members of the State Historical Society in 
annual meeting at Topeka, Kan., om October 19, 1948, that we hereby petition 
the legislature of Kansas, at its 1949 session to raise the annual salary of th: 
secretary of the Kansas State Historical Society from $4,000 to $5,000 

On motion by Mr. Rankin, seconded by John S. Dawson, the 
resolution was adopted. 

An oil portrait of Peter McVicar, painted by the Topeka artist, 
George Stone, was presented to the Society as a gift from Dr. Me- 
Vicar’s nephew, A. J. Sutherland, of Eau Clair, Wis. 

teports of county and local societies were called for and we 
given as follows: Gus Norton for the Finney County Historical 
Society; Clyde K. Rodkey for the Riley County Historical Society ; 
Mrs. Franklin Gilson for the Lyon County Historical Society; the 
Rev. Angelus Lingenfelser for the Kansas Catholie Historical So- 
ciety, and Robert Stone for the Shawnee County Historical Society. 

There being no further business, the annual meeting of the Society 
adjourned. 
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MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


The afternoon meeting of the board of directors was called to Be 
order by Mr. Aitchison. He asked for a rereading of the report of _ 
the nominating committee for officers of the Society. The report Br 
was read by John S. Dawson, chairman, who moved that it be Ce 
accepted. Motion was seconded by Wilford Riegle and the follow- Cr 
ing were unanimously elected: Et 

For a one-year term: R. F. Brock, Goodland, president; Frank 7 
Haucke, Council Grove, first vice-president; Charles M. Correll, Hi 
Manhattan, second vice-president. : 

For a two-year term: Kirke Mechem, Topeka, sceretary; Mrs. H 
Lela Barnes, Topeka, treasurer. : 


There being no further business, the meeting adjourned. 


DIRECTORS OF THE KANSAS STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
AS OF OCTOBER, 1948 


Directors FoR THE YEAR ENpING Ocroser, 1949 


Barr, Frank, Wichita. Lindsley, H. K., Wichita. 

Berryman, Jerome C., Ashland. Means, Hugh, Lawrence. 

Brigham, Mrs. Lalla M., Council Owen, Dr. Arthur K., Topeka. 
Grove. Owen, Mrs. E. M., Lawrence. 

3rock, R. F., Goodland. Patrick, Mrs. Mae C., Satanta. 

Bumgardner, Edward, Lawrence. Payne, Mrs. L. F., Manhattan. 

Correll, Charles M., Manhattan. Reed, Clyde M., Parsons. 

Davis, W. W., Lawrence. Riegle, Wilford, Emporia 

Denious, Jess C., Dodge City. tupp, Mrs. Jane C., Lincolnville. 

Fay, Mrs. Mamie Axline, Pratt. Schultz, Floyd B., Clay Center. 

Frizell, E. E., Larned. Sloan, E. R., Topeka. 

Godsey, Mrs. Flora R., Emporia. Smelser, Maud, Lawrence. 

Hall, Mrs. Carrie A., Leavenworth. Stewart, Mrs. James G., Topeka. 

Hall, Standish. Wichita. Van De Mark, M. V.B., Concordia 

Hegler, Ben F., Wichita. Wark, George H., Caney. 

Jones, Horace, Lyons. Wheeler, Mrs. Bennett R., Topeka. 

Lillard, T. M., Topeka. Wooster, Lorraine E., Salina. 


Directors FoR THE YEAR ENpiInG Ocrtoser, 1950 


Aitchison, R. T., Wichita. Malin, James C., Lawrence. 
Anthony, D. R., Leavenworth. Mavhew, Mrs. Patricia Solander, 
Baugher, Charles A., Ellis. Topeka. 

Beck, Will T., Holton. Miller, Karl, Dodge City. 
Capper, Arthur, Topeka. Moore, Russell, Wichita. 
Carson, F. L., Wichita. Price, Ralph R., Manhattan. 
Chambers, Lloyd, Wichita. Raynesford, H. C.. Ellis. 

Cotton, Corlett J., Lawrence. Redmond, John, Burlington. 
Dawson. John S., Hill City. Rodkey, Clyde K., Manhattan. 
Euwer, Elmer E., Goodland. tussell, W. J., Topeka. 

Hobble, Frank A.. Dodge City. Shaw, Joseph C., Topeka 
Hogin, John C., Belleville. Somers, John G., Newton. 
lowes, Cecil C., Topeka. Stewart, Donald, Independence. 
Hunt, Charles L., Concordia. Thomas, E. A., Topeka. 

Knapp, Dallas W., Coffeyville. Thompson, W. F., Topeka. 
Lilleston, W. F., Wichita. Van Tuyl, Mrs. Effie H., Leavenworth. 


McLean, Milton R., Topeka. Walker, Mrs. Ida M., Norton. 
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Directors FOR THE YEAR EnpinG Ocroser, 1951 


Bailey, Roy F., Salina. 
Beezley, George F., Girard. 
Bowlus, Thomas H., Iola. 


Brinkerhoff, Fred W., Pittsburg. 


Browne, Charles H., Horton. 
Campbell, Mrs. Spurgeon B., 
Kansas City. 
Cron, F. H., El Dorado. 
Ebright, Homer K., Baldwin. 
Embree, Mrs. Mary, Topeka. 
Gray, John M., Kirwin. 
Hamilton, R. L., Beloit. 
Harger, Charles M., Abilene. 
Harvey, Mrs. A. M., Topeka. 
Haucke, Frank, Council Grove. 
Lingenfelser, Angelus, Atchison. 
Long, Richard M., Wichita. 


McFarland, Helen M., Topeka. 
Malone, James, Topeka. 
Mechem, Kirke, Topeka. 
Mueller, Harrie S., Wichita 
Philip, Mrs. W. D., Hays 
Rankin, Robert C., Lawrence. 
Ruppenthal, J. C., Russell. 
Sayers, Wm. L., Hill City. 
Simons, W. C., Lawrence. 
Skinner, Alton H., Kansas City. 
Stanley, W. E., Wichita. 

Stone, John R., Topeka. 

Stone, Robert, Topeka. 

Taft, Robert, Lawrence. 
Templar, George, Arkansas City. 
Trembly, W. B., Kansas City. 
Woodring, Harry H., Topeka. 











Bypaths of Kansas History 


Girt Vs. Boy BErorE THE ERA OF THE SHMOOS 
The Kansas Daily Commonwealth, Topeka, August 23, 1872 


Ottawa boys wear shirts made from flour sacks. When a girl longs to know 
what brand her lover is bagged in, she pursues him to the river bank, and when 
he dives, she draws near, looks only at the mark of “XX” or “XXX” and hur- 
ries away before John rises. She gets away, of course she does, and never looks 


behind her. 


Aprit Foot 1n Earty-Day Done 

From the Ford County Globe, Dodge City, April 2, 187s. 

At three o'clock yesterday morning, several parties rushed frantically 
through our streets yelling “fire!” Immediately the different alarm bells of 
the City began to “clang out” on the midnight air that weird terrible sound 
which sends the cold blood rushing through the veins of the bravest. Pistol 
shots joined in the general tumult. Howls! yells! shrieks! also took part. 
Everybody ran to the engine house, grabbing the hook and ladder wagon the 
crowd pushed madly towards the Lady Gay, round the corner, and down 
Bridge St. for about a block, when the astonished firemen discovered tit 
fire they were rushing so frantically to, consisted of a few barrels and boxcs, 
which had been placed upon a sand bar in the middle of the river, and pur- 
posely ignited. The boys recognized the fact that they were all first-class 
April fools, and yesterday, although we knew that everybody was out to se 
the fire, you couldn’t find a man, woman or child, over two years and a half 


old who would acknowledge that he had heard the alarm or was waked at all 


o 


Earty Days oN THE A. T. &S. F. 


From The Globe Live Stock Journal, Dodge City, July 7, 1885. 
The Santa Fe railroad was built from Newton to the state line in 1872: 
had to be completed that far that year to secure their land grant. There was 
no moncy in operating the road at that time, west of Newton, and for severa! 
years afterwards. During the winter of 1874, one man had charge of the track 
from Larned to the state line; he used to go west on the five o’clock train i 
the morning, and return on the eight o’clock train in the evening. He rode on 
the platform of the rear car and watched the track, if anything wrong was 
noticed, the train was stopped for him to make repairs. During the summe: 

of 1875, Licut. Spencer, of the 17th Infantry, stationed at Fort Larned with 

detail of five or six soldiers, went west every morning and returned in th 
evening as a guard for the train. At that time from Larned west, there was bu! 
one train a day each way, and that was freight and passenger combined 
Larned was the end of the freight division. Mills and Newhall were the pas- 
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senger conductors from Newton to this city. Mr. Newhall generally layed 
over Sunday here and was the superintendent of a small Sunday school, we 
think the first to be organized in Dodge City. No Pullman cars were run 

of Newton until the winter of 75-76. and then for some time the conducto 

the train was also conductor of the Pullman. The summer and winter of 
seventy-four, Larned was un eating station for breakfast and supper In 
seventy-five the trains stopped for meals at Kinsley. The company’s eating 
houses were at Lakin, Emporia and Topeka. In seventy-eight and nin 
Larned and Florence were eating stations, now they are Coolidge, Kinsley 
Newton and Topeka, in this state. Im ’74-’75, the cattle shipped over this road 
were loaded at Great Bend, and that was the cattle town of the valley, and a 
lively place, with all the good and bad that Dodge City has ever had the nanmx 
of having. There were no settlements south of the river, except an occasional 
sattle ranch, and the great herds came over the trail straight to Great Bend 
for shipment, or passed on north to the Kansas Pacific. The most of the herds 
going north crossed the river this side of Great Bend, but it made but litt 
difference in those days as there was nothing to intrude on but the Indians and 
buffalo. 

There have been so many changes in the past ten years in the Arkansas 
valley, that it is hard to recognize in the cities along the valley, the litth 
stations of those times. There was not a house at Nickerson. Sterling was 
called Peace, and had but a small showing for a town; Great Bend was th 
biggest town in the upper valley; Larned was not a third as large as Speare- 
ville is now; Garfield, then called Camp Criley, had perhaps ten houses, and 
Kinsley not as many as Garfield. Speareville was known as the Dry Ridge 
with a water tank. Dodge City was about all on Front street; but in thos 
days was really and truly a loud place. From here to the state line was next 
to nothing in the way of stations. Pierceville made a start, but the Indians 
filed a contest and ruined the town in the summer of seventy-four. Syracuse 
was first started by a colony from New York, who were mostly railroad con- 
ductors and others who knew nothing about skinning buffalo or hauling bones, 
and that was the only show for making a living, so the first settlers mostly 
returned to their old homes in the east, and Syracuse is now just taking th 
first boom they have had in ten years. In the fall of eighty-one, the railroad 
hotel was moved from Lakin to Coolidge, as was the end of the divisions 
which ruined Lakin until this year, when the town began to build and is now 
going ahead as only a Kansas town can. There is a good deal of history con- 
nected with the stations in the valley, commencing with and including Newton 
to Granada, the first station in Colorado, about twelve miles from our lin 
The town of Coolidge is less than a mile from the Colorado line, which will 
give another town in that county a chance to make a good sized place, which 
matter of course must be the county seat 























Kansas History as Published in the Press 


Indian burial sites in Geary and Clay counties were discussed by 
Floyd Schultz and Albert C. Spaulding in an illustrated article, “A 
Hopewellian Burial Site in the Lower Republican Valley, Kansas,” 
printed in the April, 1948, number of American Antiquity, official 
publication of the Society for American Archaeology. 


The first part of a series entitled, “The Geography of Kansas,” by 
Walter H. Schoewe, of the University of Kansas, was published in 
the September, 1948, number of the Transactions of the Kansas 
Academy of Science, Lawrence. This installment deals with the po- 
litical geography of the state; subsequent installments will consider 
other phases of Kansas geography. 


The September, 1948, number of the Bulletin of the Shawnee 
County Historical Society, Topeka, included the following articles: 
“History of the Topeka Free Public Library,” by William A. Biby, 
president of the board of directors; “Topeka Founded on Wyandott 
Float,” by Russell K. Hickman; the fifth installment of William 
W. Cone’s “Shawnee County Townships,” and a continuation of 
George Root’s “Chronology of Shawnee County.” A review of the 
life of Cyrus Kurtz Holliday, by Milton Tabor, was the feature of 
the December issue of the Bulletin. Other articles were: “The First 
Few Days,” as gleaned from F. W. Giles’ account of the founding of 
Topeka in his book, Thirty Years in Topeka, and other installments 
of Cone’s “Shawnee County Townships,” and Root’s “Chronology.” 


A biographical sketch of the late Bert P. Walker appeared in the 
Osborne Farmer-Journal, September 16, 1948. Mr. Walker was born 
in Wisconsin in 1872 and came to Kansas with his parents when still 
a boy, settling at Peabody. When a young man he began work on 
the Osborne County Farmer which he bought in 1904 and owned for 
38 years. Early in his journalistic career he began the use of the 
title, “The Village Deacon,” which was associated with his writing 
as long as he wrote for publication. In 1921 Walker was appointed 
state printer to fill a vacancy. He served in that capacity for 12 
years, being reélected five times. Mr. Walker died September 11, 
1948. 


Sedan’s newspaper history was sketched in the Sedan Times-Star, 
September 23, 1948. Also featured were a story of the Boston-Elk 
Falls county-seat fight and an article headed: “Do You Remember 
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When This And That Happened Thru the Years?” In the issue of 
September 30 the history of Cedar Vale, established in 1870, was re- 
viewed. 


The Burrton Graphic, September 23, 1948, in celebration of the 
75th anniversary of the founding of Burrton, published a 52-page, 
magazine-type, diamond anniversary edition. Settlers first came to 
the Burrton area in 1871, and the town was incorporated in Septem- 
ber, 1878. The edition contains a brief history of Burrton by D. T. 
Davis, Burrton’s oldest resident. Other articles included: “History 
of Harvey County,” from the records of the Harvey County His- 
torical Society; “Burrton’s Newspapers,” by Mrs. C. C. Houchin; 
“Burrton’s Early Businesses,” by Mr. and Mrs. E. F. Grover as told 
to Mrs. Bill Meschke; “Presbyterian Church,” by Edith Jones; 
“Methodist Church,” by Mrs. W. E. Boyle; “Christian Church,” 
by Mrs. F. E. Baughman; “Mennonite Church,” by Mrs. Harold 
Martens; “Early Social Life,” by Mrs. W. W. Jerome; “Burrton 
Schools,” from the school records; “Early Day Memories,” by Mrs. 
O. J. Fryar; “The Welsh,” as told by Dan Rowlands; “Burrton 
Library,” by Ethel Brown; “Burrton’s Oil and Wheat,” as told by 
Clarence Hoskinson, and “Early Day Burrton,” as told by Mrs. 
Myrtle B. Stanton. 


A Meade county historical essay contest, sponsored by the County 
Council of Women’s Clubs, was won by Mrs. Rosetta Singley of 
Plains. Mrs. Singley’s essay, “My Pioneer Experience,” was printed 
in the Plains Journal, September 23, 30 and October 7, 1948; the 
Meade County Press, of Meade, September 23 and 30, and the 
Meade Globe-News, September 23. The announcement of the win- 
ners was made at the Meade county old settlers’ picnic at Meade, 
September 19, where Mrs. Singley spoke briefly about her early 
experiences. Second-place winner was Pauline Winkler Grey with 
her essay, “The Black Sunday [April 14, 1935],” published in the 
Meade Globe-News, September 26, and third place went to Lura 
Smith for an essay on “The Old Sugar Mill,” published in the Meade 
Globe-News, September 30. The essay submitted by Mrs. E. May 
Novinger of Plains, the subject of which was old pioneer trails, was 
printed in the Plains Journal, October 7, and the Meade Globe- 
News, October 3. The history of the Meade County State Park was 
told by Frank Sullivan in the Meade Globe-News, October 10, and 
the story of the settlement known as Irish Flats, by Mrs. O. E. 
Davidson of Meade, was printed in the Globe-News, October 17. 
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The story of Washington Irving’s trip through present Crawford 
county in 1832, as worked out in detail by Mrs. John Fink, was re- 
viewed by Harold O. Taylor in the Pittsburg Sun, September 25, 
1948. Mrs. Fink gave a report on her research at a meeting of the 
Crawford County Historical Society in Pittsburg, September 20. 


Among Kansas historical articles in recent issues of the Kansas 
City (Mo.) Star were: “All Thrills of the Chase as Dogs Catch 
Coyotes in Kansas,” the Southwestern Fox and Wolf Hunters’ As- 
sociation holds its annual hunt near Yates Center, by Howard Tur- 
tle, and “K. U. Builds a ‘Gun’ to Fire Hydrogen Atoms,” an article 
on research projects at the University of Kansas, by Alvin 8S. Mi: 
Coy, October 3, 1948; “U. S. Armies in Germany Commanded by 
Kansan [Lt. Gen. Clarence Ralph Huebner],” by Philip W. Whit- 
comb, October 10; “Love Is Key to Healing in Work of the Men- 
ningers,” by Charles W. Graham, October 17; “Ghosts of Indian 
Forays in Ruins of Ft. Wallace,” and “Some Kansas Towns Hav: 
Names of Strange Origin,” October 31; “No Doctor Will Live in 
Your Town? Hear the Story of McLouth, Kas.,” how a small Kan- 
sas town got a doctor, by Charles W. Graham, November 7; “Large 
Revenues and More Efficient Administration Urged for the Schools,” 
problems facing the public schools in Kansas and the nation analyzed 
by Prof. John Jacobs, Emporia State Teachers College, Novembe: 
12; “Santa Fe Trail Markers To Be Dedicated This Week,” by E 
P. H. Gempel, and “Print Shop Sage [Claude M. “Judge” Older] 
of Kansas Wins Laughs in Far Places,” the story of a linotype op- 
erator at Hays, by Helen D. Francis, November 14; “Cyrus Cran 
Was Editor When W. A. White Was a Cub at K. U.,” Novembe: 
21; “Bagging Big Game for K. U. Is a Job for Entire Family,” J. 
R. Alcorn, field biologist, takes his family along on a hunting trip 
to Alaska, by Charles W. Graham, November 28; “Schoeppel Going 
to the Senate Will Keep the Kansas Viewpoint,” by Dwight Pen- 
nington, December 5, and “Pay of Kansas Prison Guards Highe: 
Than That in State Mental Asylums,” by Charles W. Graham, De- 
cember 8. Articles in the Kansas City (Mo.) Times were: “Fron- 
tier Doctor [S. J. Crumbine] in Kansas Made Himself a Pionee: 
in the Field of Public Health,” by Cecil Howes, September 23; 
“Kansas Never Has Paid All of Its Debt To Men Summoned to 
Repel Price’s Army,” scrip issued.to soldiers is still being offered in 
futile hope of redemption, by Cecil Howes, October 4; “Strange 
Characters on a Stone May Tell Story of Ancient Times on Kansas 
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Plain,” experts unable to decipher markings on tablet unearthed 35 
vears ago near Beverly, by Paul Jones, October 8; “Kay Sum- 
mersby Has Graphic Memories of General Ike in Informal Moods,’ 
a review of the book written by Eisenhower’s British woman driver, 
secretary and WAC aide, by Edward R. Schauffler, October 16, and 
by the same writer, “Old Trails Carried a Burden of Cattle, Com- 
merce and Adventurers Through West,” some comments on a new 
brochure entitled Some Southwestern Trails, October 26; “Redemp- 
tion of Walt Mason Was Final Result of Three Great Friendships,” 
talent of “prose poet” recognized and aided by Ed Howe, Carrie Em- 
ily Young and William Allen White, by Charles Arthur Hawley, Oc- 
tober 27; “Strange Regrets Mingle With Memories of Good Deal= 
for a Kansas Merchant [William H. Sikes],” the story and phil- 
osophy of a Leonardville man at the age of 90, by Howard W. Tur- 
tle, October 29; “Early Notoriety of ‘Wild Bill’ Hickok Was Earned 
in Southwestern Missouri,” by Louis O. Honig, November 9; “Kansa- 
Has a New Plan to Train Doctors and Establish Them in Sma! 
Communities,’ by Glen R. Shepherd, M. D., November 10; “At 87. 
K. U. Professor Emeritus [William Chase Stevens] Gives Kansas 
a New Look at its Wild Flowers,” the story behind his new book 
Kansas Wild Flowers, by Theodore M. O’Leary, November 13; “Som: 
Kansas Thanksgivings,”, by Margaret Whittemore, November 25, 
and “Adventure and a Career in the Arts Found by a German 
{Heinrich Balduin Mdllhausen] in the Early West,” by Robert 
Taft, November 27. 


A Clara Barton postal stamp was recently issued and the Grea 
send Tribune, October 11, 1948, took advantage of the occasion to 
recall that Barton county was named after Clara Barton. Th 
county was organized in 1872 and, after expanding considerably, 
reverted to its present size in 1879. 


Two articles of especial interest to Kansans published in th 
December, 1948, number of The American Magazine were: “Eisen- 
hower’s Mission in America,” an answer to why the general refused 
the presidency of the United States and a picture of him in his new 
position as president of Columbia University, by Boyden Sparkes, 
and “Girl [Kyle MacDonnell] in a Hurry,” the daughter of a Kan- 
sas wheat farmer, after being confined to her bed for three years, 
gains fame as a top model, singer and television star, by Roy Bar- 
clay Hodges. 





























Kansas Historical Notes 


The Beecher Bible and Rifle Church of Wabaunsee held its an- 
nual homecoming on August 29, 1948. The church, built in 1861- 
1862, has been restored and is now in regular use. Attending the 
homecoming were about 150 persons, many of whom were descend- 
ants of members of the original Beecher Bible and Rifle colony. An 
address by Evan Griffith, Manhattan, and the history of the church 
given by F. I. Burt, were features of the program. 


A total of 344 persons, who were born in Johnson county or moved 
there before 1910, registered at the fiftieth annual old settlers’ re- 
union at Olathe, September 10 and 11, 1948. One of the high lights 
of the celebration was a talk by E. N. Hill, for many years super- 
intendent of schools at Olathe. J. Fred Marvin was elected presi- 
dent of the Johnson County Old Settlers’ Association for the coming 
year. Other officers are Hal K. Robinson, vice-president; H. E. 
Julien, treasurer, and Annie Sutton, secretary. Howard McKee was 
the retiring president. 


Mrs. Frank D. Belinder was elected president of the Shawnee- 
Mission Indian Historical Society at the annual meeting held Sep- 
tember 27, 1948. Other officers elected were: Mrs. John Barkley, 
first vice-president; Mrs. Bessie Cheatum, second vice-president; 
Mrs. James Glenn Bell, recording secretary; Mrs. J. S. Caldwell, 
treasurer; Mrs. Paul Green, corresponding secretary; Mrs. Homer 
Bair, historian, and Mrs. Harry Meyers, curator. The new officers 
were installed at a luncheon meeting October 25. Mrs. C. F. Terry 
was the retiring president. 


Seventy pioneers and sons and daughters of pioneers were regis- 
tered at Pawnee county’s annual pioneer reunion held in Larned, 
September 28, 1948. Mrs. W. K. Yeager of Larned and Mrs. John 
Wagner of Ash Valley were crowned pioneer queens of the 1870's 
and 1880’s, respectively. The principal address was given by Dr. 
O. E. Webb, of Johnstown, Colo., a pioneer of 1873. 


An old settlers’ reunion was sponsored by the Finney County 
Historical Society at the Finney County Free Fair, September 30, 
1948. More than 80 old settlers signed the guest book and many of 
them joined the historical society. Gus Norton, the society’s presi- 
dent, was chief host. The Finney County Historical Society was or- 
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anized in January, 1948, and recently published its constitution 


v 
and bylaws in an attractive pocket-sized booklet. 


Kirwin’s homecoming for old settlers of Phillips county was held 
October 5, 1948. 


At a meeting on October 5, 1948, the mayor and commissioners 
of Osawatomie agreed to transfer the old church building on Sixth 
street to the Osawatomie Historical Society for restoration and 
maintenance as a historical shrine. The church building was one of 
the first erected in Kansas. The Rev. Samuel L. Adair, in whose 
home John Brown lived for a time, was one of its early pastors. 


The Kiowa County Historical Society had a record crowd of 281 
at its Gold Ribbon party and old settlers’ gathering in Greensburg, 
October 7, 1948. Fifteen couples sat at the golden wedding table, 
and 82 persons wore gold buttons, signifying that they had come 
to Kiowa county 60 years or more ago. At the business session Mrs. 
Bruno Meyer, Haviland, was reélected president. Other officers are 
Wil! Sluder, Mullinville, first vice-president; Henry Schwarm, 
Greensburg, second vice-president; Mrs. Lou Keller, Greensburg, 
treasurer, and Mrs. Benj. O. Weaver, Mullinville, secretary. 


Sam Charlson, Manhattan, was elected president of the Riley 
County Historical Association at the annual business meeting at the 
Congregational church in Manhattan, October 12, 1948. Other offi- 
cers elected were: Walter E. McKeen, vice-president; Clyde K. 
Rodkey, secretary; Mrs. C. B. Knox, treasurer, and F. I. Burt, cura- 
tor and historian. Mrs. C. B. Knox, Mrs. F. F. Harrop, and George 
Filinger were elected directors of the association. Clyde Rodkey was 
the retiring president. 


Mrs. Harry Vincent was elected president of the Protection His- 
torical Society at the annual meeting November 6, 1948. Other offi- 
cers chosen were: W. T. Maris, Claude Rowland, Pirl Baker and 
Essie Keltner, vice-presidents; Mrs. Howard Shrauner, correspond- 
ing secretary; Mrs. Robert Deck, recording secretary; Harry Large, 
treasurer, and Ida Bare, historian. A committee for assisting the 
historian consists of Claude Rowland, W. T. Maris and Mrs. T. W. 
Riner. 


On November 16, 1948, school children in about 240 schools in 
Missouri, Kansas, Colorado and New Mexico dedicated Santa Fe 
trail markers on school grounds nearest the old trail. This was a 
project of the Greater Kansas City council of the American Pioneer 
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Trails Association. The markers, a gift of Blevins Davis of Inde- 
pendence, Mo., are approximately two feet long and show a covered 
wagon being drawn by six mules, with a man riding one of the 
mules. Distribution of the markers to the schools was made by 
Col. E. P. H. Gempel, United States army, retired, and Clyde H. 
Porter, Kansas City, Mo. 


Flying Farmers from nine Great Plains states flew the route of the 
old cattle trail from Texas to Dodge City on November 17, 1948, 
honoring one of its members, Starr Nelson, of Delta, Colo., who 
drove cattle from Gainesville, Tex., to Dodge City in 1884. The 83- 
year-old Nelson, piloting his own piane, led the 100-plane contingent 
in high wind and dust to El Reno, Okla., for luncheon, and on 
Dodge City for a chuck-wagon dinner and program. On the gr 
in 1584, Nelson spent four months on the route which was covered 
air in 1948 in four hours. Officers of the Kansas Flying Farmers, in- 
cluding Ailiff Neel, Windom, president; William Janssen, McPher- 
son, national delegate, and Charles Howes, of the Kansas Farmer 
Topeka, publicity director for the club, coéperated with U. G. Bal- 
derson of the Dodge City Chamber of Commerce and city officials 
in the planning and entertainment. Judge Karl Miller, of Dodge 
City, a director of the Kansas State Historical Society, was master 
of ceremonies at the dinner. Lt. Gov. Frank L. Hagaman officially 
welcomed the visitors for Kansas, and Nyle Miller for the State His- 
torical Society. 


Sixty members were present at the annual meeting of the Lawrence 
Historical Society, December 3, 1948. Principal feature of the pro- 
gram was an illustrated lecture by Dr. Robert Taft of the Univer- 
sity of Kansas on the development of Lawrence. Officers for the 
coming vear were elected as follows: Walter Varnum, presid 
Dolph Simons, vice-president; Mrs. L. H. Menger, secretary, and 
Tom Sweeney, treasurer. The directors are George L. Anderson, 
J. L. Constant, Corlett J. Cotton, Agnes Emery, Mrs. Robert Hag- 
gart, Justin D. Hill, Prof. H. H. Lane, Ida Lyons, Mrs. E. M. Owen, 
M. N. Penny, O. K. Petefish, Robert Rankin, Irma Spangler, R. B 
Stevens and A. B. Weaver. R. B. Stevens, the retiring president 
presided at the meeting. 


Dr. H. M. Grandle, Pittsburg, was elected president of the Craw- 
ford County Historical Society at a meeting in Pittsburg Decembe: 
6, 1948. Other officers are Ralph Shideler, Girard, vice-president ; 
Mrs. C. M. Cooper, secretary, and Dr. Elizabeth Cochran, treasurer 
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Newly-elected directors are George F. Beezley of Girard, Mrs. L. H 
Dunton of Arcadia, and Mrs. T. T. Gillihan of Cherokee. The 
meeting was a “Christmas party,” and the program consisted prin- 
cipally of reminiscences of past Christmases. Dr. O. P. Dellinge: 
of Pittsburg was the retiring president. 


The Cyrus K. Holliday Memorial Association of Topeka was 
chartered on December 7, 1948, as a nonprofit corporation to spon- 
sor a memorial honoring this outstanding pioneer citizen of Kansas. 
The organization resulted after several meetings of representatives 
of the Shawnee County Historical Society, the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce of Topeka, and others. 

Cyrus Kurtz Holliday (1826-1900) was one of the organizers and 
the first president of the Topeka town association. He was instru 
mental in securing the state capitol for Topeka and was the chict 
organizer of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe railroad whose gen 
eral offices are located in Topeka. During 1864-1865 he was adju- 
tant general of Kansas, and was several times a member of the 
Kansas legislature. 

Officers of the memorial association are Paul B. Sweet, president ; 
Milt Tabor, vice-president; Harry Snyder, Jr., secretary, and Herb 
Binger, treasurer. Members of the association, besides the officers, 
are Gov. Frank Carlson, Mayor Frank J. Warren, W. Laird Dean, 
Howard R. Hunter, E. P. Murphy, William J. Manspeaker, Sherrel! 
Watson, Kenneth L. Murrow, J. Glenn Logan, Carl C. Nordstrom, 
Mrs. Inez Stouder, Nyle H. Miller, Charles L. Davis, Jr., Ray Mor- 
gan, J. R. Hubbard, Robert Stone, Arthur J. Carruth, Jr., Max Bau- 
com, Judge Walter A. Huxman, David Neiswanger, Sr., Kenneth 
MeFarland, Paul Adams, Robert M. Owthwaite, Henry A. Bubb, 
Irwin Vincent, O. L. Gray, Mrs. C. H. Martin, Dr. Karl A. Mennin- 
ger, Mrs. William W. Barrett, Mrs. Erwin Keller and Cecil Howes 

Funds for the memorial are being solicited under the supervision 
of the Topeka Junior Chamber of Commerce with the support of 
state, county, city and railroad officials. 

Santa Fe officials are making plans to dedicate their new railroad 
station at Topeka on April 3, Holliday’s birthday. The year 1949 
also marks the eightieth anniversary of the operation of the first 
regular trains over the Santa Fe system which in 1869 “stretched” 
from Topeka to Carbondale! 

An attractive 11-page illustrated booklet featuring the history of 
the Iowa, Sac and Fox mission, located near present Highland in 
1837, was recently issued by the Northeast Kansas Historical So- 
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ciety, custodians of the mission for the state of Kansas. The mis- 
sion building, constructed in 1846, was partially restored early in 
the 1940’s. It has been furnished and is now maintained as a state 
museum, with visiting days on Wednesdays, Saturdays and Sun- 
days, 2 to 6:30 p. m. Officers of the Northeast Kansas Historical 
Society are Mrs. C. C. Webb, president; Fenn Ward, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Fenn Ward, secretary-treasurer; C. C. Webb, chairman 
of the building committee, and Harry Connell, caretaker. 


Frank Hodges of Olathe remembers the annual migration of prairie 
chickens which began “each morning just after daylight on Novem- 
ber 11,” during the 1870’s and early 1880’s. He writes: 

The migration of the prairie chicken was a very important event in the 
lives of Kansas people, for they furnished food, and hunters would kill them 
and sell them to dealers who shipped them to New York City. Mother would 
come to the door at the foot of the stairway and call up to my brother, 
George, and me, “Get up boys, the sky is full of prairie chickens. If you 
want to go out and gather some of them up you will have to hurry so that 
you will be back in time for school.” We would scramble downstairs hastily and 
run out to where the old L. L. and G. railroad crossed the Spring Hill highway a 
half mile south of Olathe. Along this railroad line ran one and finally two 
telegraph wires. The flocks of prairie chickens would come whizzing through 
the sharp, frosty air in bunches ranging from 15 to 30, fly into the wires and 
cut their heads off or maim themselves. We have frequently gathered up 12 
along the railroad in the mile extending from the Spring Hill road westward 
to what is now Highway 50. 


If any of our readers have additional information on these migra- 


tions which would help Mr. Hodges with a paper he plans to write, 


please send it to the Kansas State Historical Society. The Society 
will gladly forward the information to Mr. Hodges. 


A biography of Damon Runyon, native Kansan who gained fame 
in New York as a reporter, poet, short-story writer and columnist, 
was published in September, 1948, by Longmans, Green and Co., 
New York. The 258-page book, by Ed Weiner, was entitled The 
Damon Runyon Story, and traced the family through Kansas where 
Damon was born (in Manhattan in 1880) to Colorado. From there 
Damon struck out on his own. Other information on the Kansas 
background of the Runyons is contained in an article, ‘A. L. Run- 
yon’s Letters From the Nineteenth Kansas Regiment,” in The Kan- 
sas Historical Quarterly, v. LX (1940), pp. 58-75, and in the Man- 
hattan Mercury-Chronicle, September 12, 1948. The house in 
Manhattan in which Damon Runyon was born, at Fourth and Osage 
streets, is still standing. 
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